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EVA PERON'S FUNERAL 


Her husband's henchmen made her death a macabre political circus 





Buenos Aires (Delayed) 
HE MEN who manage the Peron 
dictatorship knew that Eva Perén 
was going to die as far back as last 
November, if not before. From that 
time on, they began preparing an 
unparalleled political circus to com- 
memorate Evita’s impending death. 
They made of her death and funeral 
a political weapon, designed to fur- 
ther intrench the Perén regime. 

Even last winter, the radio, the 
newspapers, the magazines, the 
vassals of the General Confederation 
of Labor (CGT) were playing up the 
coming demise of the “Spiritual 
Chief of the Nation.” The theme of 
the Government’s propaganda was 
that Evita was dying as “the martyr 
of the workers.” Over and over again, 


Rosert J. ALEXANDER is a veteran 
analyst of Latin American affairs. On 
leave from Rutgers University, he is 
the author of The Peron Era, a de- 
finitive study of today’s Argentina, 
and has written for the New York 
Herald Tribune and other journals. 


it was said that she was “burning 
out her life for her people,” that 
she was “dying for the descamisados.” 
As a matter of fact, of course, she 
was dying of cancer as any other 
human being might. The death of a 
woman so young and in such a high 
place would have overtones of tragedy 
in any case, but the Peronista admen 
were interested only in milking it for 
political benefit. 

When it became clear that Evita 
had only a few more weeks to live, 
the Government propaganda was 
stepped up. Trade-union _ locals, 
branches of the Peronista party, com- 
panies and regiments of the armed 
services all began asking for special 
masses to pray for Evita’s continued 
life. All this was cynically and care- 
fully planned, there being enough 
priests of Peronista persuasion to 
lend themselves to this type of crude 
publicity. 

Finally, the fatal moment ap- 
proached. A month before Evita died, 
the man who was to embalm her 
body was transported in a great 


hurry from a city in the provinces. 
He was not allowed to straighten out 
his own business affairs, but was kept 
locked in a Buenos Aires hotel await- 
ing the death of his subject. Les 
than ten minutes after Evita breathed 
her last, he was whisked into the 
death chamber and began working 
on her body. 

The haste was necessary, because 
Evita had to be ready for exhibition 
the next morning; this was what al 
the publicity had been building » 
to. This was not to be a regular 
funeral, a little more ornate, a little 
more pompous. Her corpse was to be 
a political instrument. The embalmet 
was given only nine hours to com 
plete his work, and during the night, 
the stage was being set for the circus. 

The streetlights of Buenos Aire 
were draped in black. Tens of thov- 
sands of posters, pictures of Evits 
with black mourning stripes, sud 
denly appeared on walls throughout 
the country. All forms of entertail- 
ment were closed down indefinitely. 
A two-day general work stoppage wa 
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Juan Peron following his wife’s cortége— 
“It must have been a strange, strange love.” 


ordered. The radio suspended all pro- 
grams, and played only funeral 
music, interspersed with solemnly in- 
toned passages from Evita’s book, 
The Purpose of My Life. For two 
weeks, the Peronista newspapers were 
to carry virtually nothing besides 
news of the demonstrations. When 
La Nacion, the only more or less op- 
position paper in the country, ap- 
peared without a mourning stripe, 
the CGT threatened to close it down. 

With the stage set so diligently, 
it was not difficult to evoke a demon- 
stration of mass hysteria unknown in 
the history of our continent. For 
there was undoubtedly real distress 
and pain among many of the com- 
mon people who sincerely loved 
Evita. She was a Cinderella who had 
risen from the gutter to become the 
second most powerful person in all 
the Republic. Through her Welfare 
Foundation, she had a source of pat- 
ronage and charity which Tammany 
Hall in its palmiest days never 
dreamed of having. 

Her very arbitrariness undoubtedly 
won her friends. For example, one 
young man in Buenos Aires, deciding 
to get married, built a house for his 
new bride, but, when he was prepar- 
ing to move in, found it occupied by 
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another family. “Evita told us,” he 
was informed, “that we could have 
any house we found vacant.” The 
young man applied for an interview 
with the “Lady of Hope” and was 
told by her: “Don’t you think it 
would be better for you to stay with 
your parents? After all, these poor 
people have no place to live.” 

Evita’s expropriations applied not 
only to individuals but to charity. 
Before the Perén Era, there were per- 
haps 500 different charity organiza- 
tions, run by the Church and by 
ladies of the upper and middle 
classes. Evita seized them all without 
compensation, put the name of ‘her 
Foundation over the doors, and 
showed them off to foreigners and 
unknowing workers as her own ac- 
complishments. The scandals sur- 
rounding the Foundation are legion. 
Its incorporation papers gave Evita 
sole control over its finances, and 
made her accountable to no one. It 
was small wonder that she had a 
wardrobe that would have been the 
envy of a Roman Princess or a Rus- 
sion Empress, that she and her hus- 
band were able to buy up the most 
extensive newspaper-radio chain in 
Argentina, that she was able to invest 
heavily in the textile industry. 

If, with all this, Evita could be 
palmed off as a saint, a Lady of 
Hope, the Spiritual Chief of the Na- 
tion, it was not surprising that the 
regime could work up such mass 
idolatry on the occasion of her death. 

What is hard to understand is how 
Juan Perén—who is a man as well as 
a politician—could stand by and see 
such an exhibition made of his wife. 
For ten days, Perén spent most of his 
time standing by the bier, being 
photographed as he wiped tears from 
old ladies’ eyes or received bouquets 
of flowers from little girls. He stood 
there while people went into hysterics 
over the casket. He stood there when 
they threw themselves upon it and, 
once or twice, broke the glass, He 
stood there knowing that his vassals 
were working up this hysteria with 
all the hard means of propaganda 
and coercion at their disposal. What 


WR 
kind of a man is this Juan Perén? It 
is hard to say. He could not have 
loved his wife very dearly. Or else it 
must have been a strange, strange 
love. 

For the first few days, the grief of 
the multitudes was undoubtedly real. 
But after the fourth or fifth day, it 
began to wane. Soon it became neces- 
sary to slow down the progress of the 
interminable lines waiting to see 
Evita’s body, so that the lines re- 
mained interminable, conclusive 
“proof” to the city and the world of 
the devotion of the people to Evita. 

As the enthusiasm began to flag, 
the school teachers of Buenos Aires 
were instructed to bring their chil- 
dren to see the body. Each trade 
union of the CGT was ordered to 
bring its members. Colorful ex- 
hibitions of Argentine cowboys were 
organized to take part in the show. 

But the people began to get tired, 
very tired. The novelty wore off, and 
the people began to notice that the 
movies were closed, they began get- 
ting annoyed at the endless funeral 
music. Sensing this, the Peron Gov- 
ernment, which is clever if nothing 
else, stopped the circus as quickly as 
it had begun it. One afternoon, ten 
days after Evita’s death, it was sud- 
denly announced that the movies 
would be opened, even though the 
day before the papers had said they 
would stay closed for two more 
weeks, The radio’s tone soon changed, 
too; the newspapers began carrying 
news again. The interminable lines 
were still kept going, but they were 
discreetly put out of the way where 
they would not hamper traffic. Things 
returned to normal, or as near to nor- 
mal as they ever are in Perdn’s 
Argentina. 

Thus, quickly and quietly, was 
closed the macabre drama of the 
passing of Maria Eva Duarte de 
Perén, born in an obscure town in 
the provinces, a decade ago a minor 
radio actress, in death the First Lady 
of the Argentine Republic, and the 
object of the greatest piece of politi- 
cal humbug in the history of the con- 


tinent. 
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LL I CAN Say is that things have 
Da vkenget My first experience 
with veterans involved members of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. I 
had two brothers in the Civil War; 
and whenever the annual convention 
of that great organization met in any 
Eastern city, these two dignified and 
respected members of our family 
would come for a visit. If the con- 
vention took place nearby, I might 
be taken to see the parade. 

The other morning, when the Le- 
gionnaires marched up Fifth Ave- 
nue, my mind was far away. Be- 
tween those snappy and colorful di- 
visions and my tired old eyes, there 
streamed the dull and rather mo- 
notonous ranks of old soldiers in 
blue. There have been some changes 
made since those days. The Ameri- 
can flag has more stars in it. And, in 
the old days, the banners which were 
borne the highest and carried with 
most pride were those which had 
been torn by shot and shell. That 
morning at the corner of Fifth Ave- 
nue and Street, I 
didn’t see a single old battle flag. 


Forty-second 


The bands have the same spirit, 
but the tunes have changed. The 
artists of trombone, drum and cor- 
net thrill the heart and set the feet 
to beating in rhythm just as they 
used to do. But, except for The Star 
Spangled Banner, there were few of 
the old tunes. Dixie, which would 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Parades Then 
And Now 


have been taken as evidence of trea- 
son way back then, was played over 
and over again. But hymns like The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic and 
Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp 
Ground were notably absent. 

The only thing which is really the 
same in this dashing new world is 
the military spirit, The men I 
watched as a boy were twenty or 
twenty-five years out of the old war. 
Those who streamed by me the other 
day—most of them—did their fight- 
ing at Chateau-Thierry or Belleau 
Wood thirty-four or thirty-five years 
ago. Most of them are men of fifty- 
five or sixty—many of them older. 
But when the bands played—in 1952, 
as in 1890 or 1895—heads came up, 
chests came out and the old feet 
stepped along in youthful rhythm. 
Perhaps it is just the recall of youth. 
Perhaps it is the music. It may be 
that patriotism or war—horrible as 
it is—has something to do with it. 

The most notable contrast between 
the GAR of 1890 and the Legion of 
1952 results from a change in man- 
ners. The old boys of the olden days 
Their 
faded blue uniforms with the long 
coats and the wide campaign hats 


were bearded and_ solemn. 


had a good deal to do with produc- 
ing the effect. As they trooped slowly 
up the street, not one of them 
thought of smiling. There was no 
“Forty and Eight.” There were no 
comedians, no drum majorettes or 
bathing girls. The veterans’ parade 
was exclusively a picture of war as 
it lived in the minds of the people. 
In our time, it is quite different. 
There are 19,000,000 ex-soldiers in 


this country. They are a large and 
influential part of the population. 
Their organization is not just a nos- 
talgic outfit; it is symbolic of the 
advancing life of the country. The 
competitions among bands, bugle 
corps and choruses involved groups 
down to the most youthful ages. The 
displays of gorgeous and imagina- 
tive costumes had nothing to do with 
the ostensible purposes of a veterans’ 
organization. The boys from Du- 
rango, Colorado and the performers 
from Mexico and Hawaii would have 
been worth looking at on any stage. 
California and Oklahoma had elabo- 
rate and expensive state exhibits of 
their charms and resources which 
had no connection with soldiering. 
And there was only one beard in the 
whole parade. That belonged to a 
cheerful-looking gentleman from 
Paris, France. The old boys of 18 

and 1895 thought and sang sadly of 
battle. The bright and variegated 
boys and girls of 1952 may talk of 
war in their conventions, but their 
parades picture the bursting life of 
these United States. . 

I talked with as many of the Le- 
gionnaires as I could get hold of. 
Even though General Eisenhower had 
just gone by on foot as a member of 
the Kansas delegation, they were not 
much excited about politics. In the 
I used to watch the 
GAR—and ask questions of the old 
soldiers over the evening fire—every 


days when 


veteran was a fervid Republican and 
every last man of them favored a 
bigger pension—except one of my 
brothers, who, to his dying day, 
would not accept the Government re- 
ward offered to him for fighting in 
the war and freeing the slaves. 

The opinion poll which I took 
along Fifth Avenue as the Legion 
parade rolled by seems to show that 
the members of this greatest of all 
veterans’ organizations are just like 
other people. The ones I talked to 
seemed to be decent and reasonable 
men, not crazy about either Repub- 
Leaders who 
have the Legion vote all tied up may 
be in for a surprise. 


licans or Democrats. 
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REDS GAIN 
IN INDIA 


Already India’s second party, 
the Communists are making headway 


through concentrated propaganda 


New DELHI 
UDGING by press reports and pro- 
se of American spokes- 
men, there is a widespread impres- 
sion in the United States that there 
has been a marked improvement in 
Indo-American relations, that anti- 
American feeling is rapidly subsid- 
ing, and that the danger of India’s 
falling a prey to Communist infiltra- 
tion and disruption is receding. It is 
true that, since the arrival of Ambas- 
sador Chester Bowles, personal rela- 
tions between the Embassy and the 
Indian Prime Minister have bécome 
more cordial. And as U.S. economic 
aid is absorbed in the months and 
years to come, it is bound to pro- 
duce politically helpful results. 
There is, however, a danger that 
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By Cato 


(First of three articles) 










[npIAN ComMMUNIsTs demonstrate before the Parliament building 
in Delhi—“The tide is definitely running with the Reds.” 


undiluted optimism may create illu- 
sions which will be shattered the first 
time a major divisive issue arises. 
Good relations can be built only on 
the basis of a correct and realistic 
understanding. A need, therefore, 
exists to draw attention to facts not 
quite so cheering and encouraging, 
for the past few months have also 
been marked by advances by those in 
India who seek to gain the sym- 
pathies of the Indian people for 
Soviet and Chinese dictatorship. 
From February 1948 to the end of 
1949, the “ultra-leftist” policies of 
the Communist party of India result- 





With Red China and the Soviet Union directly to the north, a civil war 
raging in Burma to the east, and the Iranian crisis to the west, India is being 
subjected to tremendous pressures. International Communism is making the 
most of these pressures, some of which Western policy-makers are only dimly 
aware of. This is the first of three articles by “Cato,” an internationally 


respected Indian authority on Communism, 


describing the Stalin-Mao 


offensive against India and how it is being met by democratic forces. The 
second article, to appear next week, outlines the attitude of the Indian 
Government on domestic and foreign Communism, while the concluding 
article deals with American diplomatic action to meet India’s brewing crisis. 
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ed in its isolation. In January 1950, 
however, the Cominform issued a 
new directive for a switch to the 
“right” and the adoption of a united- 
front tactic. It was not until the 
middle of 1951 that the Indian Com- 
munist party finally and fully accept- 
ed this strategy, the first fruits of 
which were gathered in the general 
elections which took place at the end 
of that year. Without going into a de- 
tailed analysis, the major electoral 
gains of the Communists were: 

1. The strength 
shown in certain pockets in southern 
India, namely in the states of Mad- 
ras, Travancore-Cochin and Hyder- 
abad, and in the strategically import- 
ant Northeast, lying close to Chinese 
Communist territory. The results of 
municipal elections in 1952 in cer- 
tain districts of Hyderabad show that 
the Communist “People’s Democratic 
Front” has since gained further 
ground in these areas. 

2. The emergence of the Commu- 
nist party—which polled nearly 514 


concentrated 
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million votes throughout the country 
—as the party with the largest repre- 
sentation in the Federal Parliament, 
with the sole exception of the ruling 
Congress party. 

3. The election of many Congress 
and KMP (dissident Congress) can- 
didates who can by no stretch of lan- 
guage be called anti-Communist. 

4. The failure by the Socialists, 
despite their more than 10 million 
votes, to secure anything like a pro- 
portionate number of seats in Parlia- 
ment or the State Assemblies. 

5. The sedulously 
spread by the Communists, and sup- 
ported for its own reasons by the 
Congress party, that the only possible 
choice lay between these two, thus 
creating a polarization which is dan- 
gerous for the future of democracy 
in this country. If, by the time of 
the next elections, a situation were to 
exist in which the voter’s only choice 
was between the sole remaining 
democratic party, namely the Con- 
gress, and the totalitarian opposition 
offered by the Communist party, all 
discontent against the Government 
would be canalized into Communist 
channels. 


impression 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 
Alongside this major electoral suc- 
cess, there has been observable a pro- 
cess which is perhaps, in its long- 
term implications, even more grave 
—the success achieved by the Com- 
munists in splitting the intelligentsia, 
which constitutes the ruling class in 
India, through the creation of a‘ pro- 
Soviet élite. The last twelve months, 
and in particular the first five months 
of this year, have been marked by an 
increasing number of persons in key 
positions and prominent walks of life 
entering the ranks of the fellow-trav- 
elers. Scientists, medical men, judges, 
Cabinet ministers, members of Par- 
liament, businessmen and educators 
are now, in increasing numbers, in- 
clined to look with a kind eye on 
the world Communist movement. A 
major split in this class could create 
a situation in which the will to resist 
Communist aggression from without, 


or disruption from within, would be 
paralyzed. 

The evidence of Communist activ- 
ity and success on this front is 
abundant and varied: 

1. The presence of a mass of lit- 
erature, some of it published in In- 
dia, but the larger portion imported 
from Moscow and Peking, which 
floods the Indian market. The His- 
tory of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the Life of Joseph 
Stalin are only two of a large num- 
ber of books which have gone into 
mass circulation. These books are 
avidly read by young men and 
women hungry for serious reading 
material, which otherwise 
available to them. 

2. A lively and virile CP press— 
Cross Roads, a weekly in English 
(with Blitz doing a fine fellow-travel- 
ing job) ; Swadhinta, a Bengali daily; 
Deshabhimani, a Malayalam daily; 
Janashakti, a Tamil daily; Praja- 
shakti, a Telugu daily; Naya Adab, 
an Urdu weekly. Not only have the 
Communists sufficient funds to sub- 
sidize all these journals, but they 
are now planning to acquire addi- 
tional printing presses, including 
those for daily papers in the Marathi, 
Kanarese and Hindi languages. 

3. The holding of the so-called 
“International Industries Fair” in 
Bombay in the first quarter of this 
year, where exhibits from the Iron 
Curtain countries predominated. 
These won the admiration of tens of 
thousands of the 
worked a 


is not 


credulous and 
veritable psychological 
revolution among sections of the busi- 
ness community. Facilities for this 
exhibition were provided by the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

4. The constant coming and going 
of so-called cultural, literary and 
artistic delegations from the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. Each 
of these visits is exploited by the 
local Communists. To give some idea 
of the frequency involved, Bombay 
was blessed in December 1951 with 
an official Chinese Cultural Mission, 
from January to March 1952 with 
the International Industries Fair, in 


February-March 1952 with the Inter. 
national Film Festival, in March 
1952 with a Russian delegation, visit- 
ing India at the invitation of the 
Indo-Soviet Friendship Society, and 
in May 1952 with a Soviet artists’ 
delegation to accompany an exhibi- 
tion of Soviet art. 

5. The holding of conferences and 
the sending of delegations to inter- 
national congresses organized under 
Cominform or World Peace Council 
auspices. One of the latter was the 
Moscow Economic Conference, in 
connection with which an impressive 
“preparatory committee” was set up 
with leading businessmen, industrial- 
ists and economists as members. A 
similar front was organized to send 
an Indian delegation of social work- 
ers to Vienna for a “Conference for 
the Care of Crippled Children” ; there 
are also preparations to secure repre- 
sentation at the “World Medical Con- 
ference” to be held in Rome later 
this year, the Asian economic and 
“peace” conferences which are to 
meet in Peking, and various inter- 
national student and youth parleys. 

6. In all of these, the crucial role 
played by Communist China, always 
referred to in India as New China, 
must not be underrated. Even those 
who have shed their illusions about 
Soviet Russia respond warmly to the 
slogans of this new Asian Commu- 
nism. In the course of his president- 
ial address at the 1952 annual con- 
vention of the Socialist party, Dr. 
Rammanohar Lohia very accurately 
said that the Communist gains in the 
elections must, among other things, 
be traced to the “two temples” of in- 
ternational worship which they had 
erected—one Russia and the other 
China; he added, quite correctly, 
that India’s intellectuals and the Gov- 
ernment of India had in the recent 
past encouraged worship in at least 
one such Communist “temple.” 

All in all, it can fairly be said that 
the tide is running definitely with the 
Communists and that, insofar as this 
process of infiltrating the élite is con- 
cerned, every week their gains can be 
painfully observed. 
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BERIA AND MALENKOY (left, WITH STALIN AND VOROSHILOV): A POTENT PAIR 





THE 
RACE 





FOR STALIN'S THRONE 


Next month's Party Congress may see Malenkov named the winner 


HE PARTY CONGRESS scheduled for 
T October 5 will constitute a land- 
mark for Russian Communism. The 
cream of the Communist party will 
assemble to listen, perhaps for the 
last time, to their omnipotent Leader, 
and to seek to learn what is actually 
happening both in the mysterious 
world outside and in the inner coun- 
cils of the Soviet hierarchy. 

Even after free discussion had 
been abolished in the party, the per- 
iodic congresses continued to assume 
major significance in the Soviet 
Union. It was at a party congress that 
Stalin first enunciated his famous 
theory of “socialism in one country.” 
And it was at another congress, a 
decade later, that he developed the 
theme of the transition from social- 
ism to “true” Communism. 

On October 5, when Stalin rises 
to deliver his speech, the great hall 
will be filled with more than a thou- 
sand delegates, including all the 
leading figures of Soviet Commu- 
nism. Together with the successful 
opportunists and global adventurers, 
there will be men from the lower 
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By David J -Dallin 


party echelons—honest men, with in- 
quiring minds, who will come seek- 
ing the answers to nagging questions. 

Is it true, they will want to know, 
that the Soviet Union is launched on 
the road to Communism? Does the 
present misery and oppression really 
herald the dawn of a bright future 
for all? They will also expect clear- 
cut pronouncements on international 
problems? Is war inevitable? Or can 
the world-wide social revolution be 
completed without defeating the 
United States on the field of battle? 
It seems more than doubtful that 
Stalin will be able to answer these 
vital questions to the satisfaction of 
the thinking group among his listen- 
ers. 

The impending party congress was 
actually scheduled to take place sev- 
eral years ago, and then again last 
year, only to be postponed each time. 
The reason for the Politburo’s refusal 
to convene the congress earlier, there- 
by violating the party rules and creat- 


ing perplexity among its subjects, is 
that a bitter factional fight was 
raging behind the scenes. This strug- 
gle, which remained largely unknown 
to the party rank and file but was 
fateful for Russia and her people, 
was waged by groups of ruthless, 
ambitious men eager to secure \a 
place in the sun under the Leader 
and inherit his toga when he was no 
more. Soon after the war, three men 
emerged as chief contenders for 
the succession: Vyacheslav Molotov, 
Georgi Malenkov and Lavrenti Beria. 

Russian Communists are well 
aware of the dangers inherent in vest- 
ing dictatorial powers in a triumvir- 
ate. Just such a body, consisting of 
Stalin, Zinoviey and Kamenev, was 
set up before Lenin’s death; no soon- 
er was the latter dead than a life-and- 
death struggle erupted which ended 
only with the death of two members 
of the trio at the hands of the third. 

The battle among the present heir- 
apparents has begun while Stalin is 
still alive and under his watchful eye. 
Of the three would-be dictators, one, 
Beria, cannot possibly assume the of- 
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STALI N CONTINUED 


ficial position of chief of state. Even 
under a despotic regime like the 
Soviet, it is scarcely feasible to raise 
the Lord High Executioner and mas- 
ter of the concentration camps to the 
dignity of Supreme Pontiff of the 
Communist world. However, Beria 
has allied himself with Malenkov, 
and it is this combination of the pow- 
erful MVD head and the chief of the 
party “apparatus” which today holds 
the upper hand. It is significant that 
neither Bulganin nor Voroshilov, the 
the armed 


two representatives of 


FE 
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STALIN WITH MARSHALS OF THE SOVIET ARMY: ‘THE SECRET-POLICE DETACHMENTS ARE FAR MORE INFLUENTIAL’ 


forces in the Politburo, has the least 
chance of assuming supreme power. 
The secret-police detachments of 
Beria’s MVD are far more influential 
than the regular Soviet Army. 

Both Malenkov and Beria belong 
to the younger generation of Soviet 
leaders. Their chief rival, Molotov, 
at 62, is a member of the Bolshevik 
Old Guard and former colleague of 
Lenin in the Central Committee. To 
Malenkov and Beria, who were re- 
16 and 18 old at 
the time of the Revolution in 1917, 
he is a slightly ridiculous, not very 


spectively years 


capable old man who by sheer chance 
missed the guillotine when Old Bol- 
sheviks’ heads were rolling in 1936- 


38. For a long time, Stalin supported 


Molotov against his enemies; he was 
glorified in the press as “the states- 
man of the Stalin era” and regally 
feted on his sixtieth birthday. When 


a scapegoat had to be found for the 


Berlin Blockade failure, however, 
Molotov was replaced as Foreign 
Minister by Vishinsky. He never re- 
covered from the defeat. 

Malenkov and Beria moved in 
quickly to take advantage of the turn 
in events. The Russian people began 
them sitting together in 
friendly conversation at meetings of 


to see 





the Supreme Soviet and other gala 
affairs. Now their victory is complete. 
Hitherto, Stalin had invariably de- 
livered the report of the Central Com- 
mittee—the Soviet counterpart of the 
President’s State of the 
Union message. This time, Malenkov 
has been given the distinction. What 
is more, the report dealing with the 
new party constitution is to be de- 
Nikita Khrushchev, a 
the Malenkov 
Molotov and his adherents have been 


American 


livered by 
member of faction. 
completely elbowed out. 

Little is known in Russia or abroad 
about Malenkov’s political orienta- 
tion. Under Stalin’s rule, there is no 
such thing as an individual line, and 
Malenkov is certainly not the man to 






attempt a deviation. He has made his 
career by imitating the Vozhd down 
to the smallest detail; he backed him 
during the purges and even goes so 
far as to ape his manner of dress, 
In matters of foreign policy, he is 
not regarded as an extreme jingo, 
However, his accession to power 
would obviously be no guarantee of 
a new era of Kremlin good will to. 
ward the outside world. 

“The VKP(b) [All-Union Commu. 
nist party (Bolsheviks) ],” reads the 
present party constitution, “is the ad- 


vanced organized detachment of the 
working class of the Soviet Union. lt 
guides the working class, the peasants 
and the intellectuals. . . .” The party's 
by-laws refer to it as enforcing the 
“dictatorship of the working class.” 
Significant changes are to be intro- 
duced in these formulations at next 
The Communist 
party is no longer defined as ex 
clusively a party of the workers, and 
the term “dictatorship” is dropped. 
The new by-laws describe the party, 
now known officially as the “Commu 
nist party of the Soviet Union,” as 4 
“voluntary alliance of . . . persons 
from the working class, toiling peas 
ants and toiling intelligentsia.” 

The claim that the Soviet Commu- 


month’s congress. 
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nist party has outgrown the bounds 
of a single social class is understand- 
able and, in a way, warranted. It 
sounds absurd today to describe this 
huge organization of state officials as 
a workers’ party. The other claim, 
however, that the party has lost its 
dictatorial features and become 
democratic in structure, will be re- 
garded by every Soviet citizen as the 
rankest hypocrisy. It is advanced 
chiefly as a means of concealing from 
the public the new upheavals which 
are about to sweep through the party 
ranks. 

The abolition of the Politburo, 
which has been the subject of so 
much excited comment in the United 
States. is actually the least important 
of the projected innovations. Far 
more important, though little noticed 
abroad. is the planned abolition of 
the so-called Orgburo, the body 
which controls the machinery of the 
party. Part of its functions are to be 
transferred to the party Secretariat, 
which means to Georgi Malenkov. In 
addition, the Control 
which played such a grisly role dur- 
ing the purges of the 1930s, is to be 
enlarged. It will now have special 
representatives, independent of the 
local Communist party functionaries, 


Commission, 


in every component republic and 
province of the U.S.S.R., where they 
will develop a new network of spies 
and informers. 

In the past few months, the Soviet 
press has been reporting multitudin- 
ous cases of nepotism, favoritism, 
embezzlement, etc., and all the por- 
tents of a new purge are visible. The 
tightening of the party constitution, 
and removal of the last existing 
checks and balances, is being supple- 
mented by an elaborate new defini- 
tion of the duties of each Communist. 
Henceforth, he is obliged not only to 


Carry out 3 


party orders, be “ex- 
emplary” at his work, and assiduously’ 
study his “Marxism-Leninism-Stalin- 
ism,” but also to serve as an informer 
on his friends and colleagues. Follow- 
ing is this unique paragraph in the 
new party by-laws: 


“A member of the party is 
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obliged, without regard to person- 
alities, to report to the higher 
party organs, up to the Central 
Committee, on shortcomings in 
work. He has no right to conceal 
unsatisfactory conditions, or to let 
pass incorrect actions which are 
detrimental to the interests of the 
party and the state. Anyone who 
hinders a party member in per- 
forming his duty must be severely 
punished.” 

The party leadership will, without 


a doubt, make abundant use of this 
new weapon. The men now rising to 
power are well aware of their weak- 


MEMBERS OF LENIN'S OLD GUARD, 


nesses and shortcomings. Malenkov’s 
claim to leadership is not based on 
great political achievements; he is 
little known in the Soviet Union and 
even less so abroad. Hence—like 
Stalin in the 1920s—he must build 
up his position as head of the party 
“apparatus” and an ally of the MVD 
chieftain, Beria. 

In order to make his victory secure, 
Malenkov will have to eliminate his 
various opponents from the party and 
governmental machinery. Former ad- 
herents of the late Andrei Zhdanov 
or of Vyacheslav Molotov, and other 
groupings—thousands and 
thousands of officials throughout the 
country—will have to be at least re- 
moved from their positions or even 
imaginary 


similar 


punished for real or 





crimes. With the help of the new by- 
laws, Malenkov, as chief of the “De- 
partment of Cadres” (personnel divi- 
sion), will be able to carry out this 
operation. His “controllers” through- 
out the Soviet Union will find it a 
simple matter to indict anyone dis- 
loyal to the new dominant faction for 
alleged embezzlement, profiteering, 
inefficiency or some other suitable 
crime against the state. 

The nineteenth Communist party 
congress will consist of men and 
women whose political status, not to 


1925: ONLY ONE SURVIVED THE RACE 


mention physical safety, has for years 
depended on their unreserved loyalty 
to Stalin. Now they are uneasy, con- 
fused and frightened. The first check 
of their new loyalty will come when 
the congress proceeds to elect the new 
party leadership—the Central Com- 
mittee for the next four years. Op- 
ponents of the winning group, if they 
are elected to the Committee, will 
have to be isolated and rendered im- 
potent. 

And, of course, while this sordid 
power struggle rages behind the 
scenes, the official propaganda bards 
of the Kremlin will chant endlessly 
about “our great socialist achieve- 
ments,” the perfect unity within the 
party and the freedom and democ- 
racy enjoyed by Soviet citizens. 





\W/ 
By James Rorty 


Bread Barons 


Score Again 


The Food and Drug Administration has ruled in favor 


EDUCATOR FREDERICKS: 


MARRIED 


OWING to the pressure of the 

baking, milling, chemical and 
“information” industries, the Food 
and Drug Administration has ruled, 
in effect, that white bread made by 
and labeled with the Cornell or 
“Triple Rich” formula—which calls 
for unbleached wheat flour, 2-per-cent 
wheat germ, 6-per-cent full-value soy 
flour, and 8-per-cent milk solids—is 
too good to be sold as white bread 
in interstate commerce. It is even too 


James Rorry, author of His Master’s 


Voice and Tomorrow’s Food, writes 
for Commonweal and other journals. 








ADMINISTRATOR EWING: UNWORRIED 


of Big Baking's attempt to stop a healthy white bread, 


and is now putting pressure on critical commentators 


good to be called bread—this in 
spite of the fact that it obviously is 
white bread, being sold as white 
bread and eaten as white bread by 
over half a million consumers from 
coast to coast. 

The new bread standards went in- 
to effect on August 14, despite violent 
protests by consumers, the co-ops and 
independent bakers. Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing is seem- 
ingly convinced, as a practical poli- 
tician, that even in an election year 
the Truman Administration can 
afford to kick the consumer in the 
face, since the consumer, like the 
Pope, has no divisions. 


COURT TEST LOOMS 


Mr. Ewing could be wrong, for sev- 
eral excellent reasons. Commissioner 
Charles W. Crawford’s sell-out of the 
consumer is one of the rawest in 
the history of the Food and Drug 
Administration. Moreover, it is most 
unlikely that the FDA’s absurd ceil- 
ings on bread quality—you can’t 
have more than thirty-five raisins in 
your raisin bread—will stand up 
either in a court test or in a Con- 


gressional investigation. The agency 
is likely to be confronted with both 
sooner or later. 

Several million angry and sus- 
picious housewives are fed up with 
the big chain bakers and their phony 
staff of life, and they are being heard 
from. Testifying before the Delaney 
Committee on Chemicals in Foods, 
Mrs. Leslie B. Wright, legislative rep- 
resentative of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, declared: 


“There is a widespread dissatis- 
faction among our membership 
with bread products on the market. 
In addition to rising prices, much 
of the commercial bread has be- 
come unpalatable. Its uses for 
toast, poultry dressings, etc. have 
been curtailed because of its arti- 
ficial softness.” 


The product about which Mrs. 
Wright was complaining constitutes 
about 85 per cent of all the bread 
consumed in this country. By the 
FDA’s own admission, it will not be 
changed appreciably by the applica- 
tion of the new standards. Instead, 
the only white bread that can legally 
be sold as such in interstate com- 
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merce will be standardized in a 
“straightjacket of mediocrity that 
freezes white bread at the current 
low level of quality.” 

The language is that of the Co- 
operative Leagle of the United 
States. The co-ops and the thirty- 
five independent bakers who are now 
producing Triple Rich can either 
ignore the standards, or seek a legal 
order enjoining the agency from en- 
forcing them. They believe they can 
easily show that the new bread stand- 
ards benefit nobody except the big 
national-brand chain bakers with 
which the FDA has openly allied it- 
self. 

The co-ops do not fear the results 
of a court test. What they do fear, 


and with reason, is the ruthless 
tactics of harassment, persecution 
and totalitarian-type propaganda 


which the FDA uses to silence and 
suppress its critics. 

Two years ago, when the quality 
ceilings on white bread were only 
tentative, an executive of one of the 
largest chain-store organizations in 
the East gave this fear of official 
harassment as his reason for not fol- 
lowing up the success of his initial 
experiment with Triple Rich. Just re- 
cently, one of the most successful in- 
dependent commercial producers of 
Triple Rich expressed the same fear 
to this writer. 


THE FREDERICKS CASE 


Are these sober, responsible busi- 
nessmen seeing bureaucratic goons 
under beds? If you think so, con- 
sider the case of Carlton Fredericks. 

Mr. Fredericks is not a baker, but 
a qualified chemist, nutritionist and 
radio educator. About a year ago, 
he sprang to the defense of Triple 
Rich and its producers, although 
none of its producers were his spon- 
sors or clients. 

The day after Mr. Fredericks’s first 
broadcast, agents of the Food and 
Drug Administration were in his of- 
fice demanding belligerently to-know 
his professional qualifications. FDA 
representatives also visited New York 
University, from which Fredericks 
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holds the degree of MA in Public 
Health Education, and where he 
teaches a postgraduate course on the 
chemistry of foods and nutrition un- 
der the auspices of the Tenth District 
Dental Society of New York. 

Fredericks fought back, with inter- 
esting results. His audience grew 
hugely. Commissioner Crawford was 
deluged with over a hundred thou- 
sand letters from angry and remark- 
ably well-informed women. 

But if Fredericks’s audience multi- 
plied, so did the harassment from 
which he continued to suffer. At the 
instigation of the FDA, both thé Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
began investigations of Fredericks. 

Meanwhile, Commissioner Craw- 
ford and his trade-association friends 
have been busy proving that they are 
as gracious to their friends as they 
are ruthless in punishing their critics. 
In the spring of 1951, the American 
Baking Association announced a big 
cooperative advertising campaign for 
that year, to celebrate the tenth an- 
niversary of the bread “enrichment” 
program. 

A few months later, in rapid 
sequence, four national magazines 
broke out in a rash of obviously 
“planted” articles that set new jour- 
nalistic lows of collaboration with the 
business office. On the whole, the 
worst of these articles was one by 
R. W. Riis entitled “The Truth About 
Bread,” which appeared as an edi- 
torial in the February 1952 issue of 
the Country Gentleman. Mr. Riis’s 
“editorial” was peppered with slanted 
half-truths and outright falsehoods, in- 
cluding the amazing statement, which 
the outraged whole-wheat bakers sub- 
sequently forced him to retract, that 
there never was any such thing as 
100-per-cent whole-wheat flour. 

Immediately, the Wheat Institute 
reprinted the Riis “editorial” and dis- 
tributed it widely by mail, with all its 
errors and misstatements intact, in- 
cluding the slander of the whole- 
wheat bakers. 

Had the Country Gentleman 
checked the article for accuracy, I 





asked its editor, Robert H. Reed. 
“Yes,” he replied. “We checked in- 
dependently with nutrition and Food 
and Drug agencies and all. of them 
gave us the same OK on factual ma- 
terial.” 

The italics are mine. No competent 
nutritionist—there are several on the 
FDA’s staff—could conceivably have 
reviewed the Riis article without 
catching the howler about the alleged 
non-existence of 100-per-cent whole- 
wheat bread. 

Who, then, approved it? Was it 
the FDA’s own overblown “informa- 
tion” office? 

Millions for public relations and 
not one cent for better bread. Be- 
cause that, or a little less, is what it 
would cost. 


‘ENRICHED’ BREAD KILLS RATS 


The standardized white loaf con- 
tains ingredients costing 4 to 5 cents 
and retails for 16 cents. It costs from 
a half cent to a cent to add the Triple 
Rich formula. Adding these univer- 
sally approved natural-food supple- 
ments—the FDA parrots the party 
line of the milling and baking trade 
associations by calling them the “fad 
ingredients’—was the method of 
choice urged by leading American 
nutritionists when the improvement 
of the wartime staff of life became 
an issue in 1939. Instead, the pro- 
ducer lobbies and their financially 
interested scientific allies put through 
the so-called “enrichment” program, 
an admittedly inferior and inade- 
quate substitute. 

Rats pine and die when forced to 
subsist solely on the standard “en- 
riched” white loaf. They flourish on 
the Cornell Triple Rich formula. 

Triple Rich is equally good for 
human beings, especially old people 
and poor people who are obliged to 
lean heavily on the staff of life be- 
eause they can’t or don’t obtain from 
other foods the essential vitamins, 
minerals and proteins so meagerly 
supplied by the standard white loaf. 

What’s more, Triple Rich tastes 
better. It has won every white-bread 
consumer-preference test it has en- 
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tered. Invariably, at least two out of 
three bread eaters prefer it to the 
standard white loaf. Because it tastes 
better, both children and adults eat 
more of it; they become the depend- 
able repeat customers of the co-ops 
and independent bakers who produce 
and sell it. 

For this reason, some of the Triple 
Rich producers have found that they 
can afford to absorb the half cent or 
cent of additional ingredient cost. 
They sell Triple Rich at or close to 
the going retail price of the nation- 
ally advertised brands whose nutri- 
tional inferiority is, in effect, con- 
cealed and protected by the FDA’s 
closed-formula standard. 

Ironically, the net result of the 
FDA’s alliance with vested-interest 
propagandists can only be to deepen 
the economic distress of one of the 
most overbuilt and distressed indus- 
tries in America. Annual per-capita 
consumption of bread has dropped 
23 pounds from its prewar level to 
the present low of 133 pounds. This 
drop, according to the Northwestern 
Miller, is “the most drastic that has 
occurred in any comparably short 
period for which calculations can be 
made.” As usual, the editor blames 
the “food faddists” for this decline, 
rather than the fact, recently proven 


BETTER BREAD MIGHT HAVE ELIMINATED THIS VISIT TO THE DENTIST'S 


by the Delaney Committee, that the 
nutritional value of the standard 
white loaf has been steadily de- 
based during this period. 

During this same period of declin- 
ing consumption and legalized de- 
basement of the staff of life, the big 
chain bakers have used blue-sky ad- 
jectives and lavish expenditures of 
advertising space and time to grab a 
disproportionate share of the dwind- 
ling market. Many independent small 
bakers have been forced out of busi- 
ness. Others now see their best hope 
in competing for the white bread 
market (85 per cent of the total) not 
with adjectives, but with an im- 
proved, labeled product 
which has the endorsement of leading 
food scientists and _ public-health 
workers, as does the Cornell recipe. 

These “open-formula” bakers have 
formed a voluntary association which 
will attempt to provide some of the 


honestly 


protections, both to the consumer and 
to honest and progressive bakers, 
which are now lacking in the Food 
and Drug law and its administration. 
With the help of the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Laboratories, the association 
will police the observance of the 
Cornell Triple Rich formula by its 
members. It will appraise new techni- 


cal developments such as the new 





Brown wheat-germ flour now being 
produced at Morris, Illinois. It will 
also support and direct the develop- 
ment of new products such as the 
Triple Rich bread mix, which pro- 
vides the Cornell fosmula in ready- 
mixed form for use by housewives 
and small bakers. 

The new bread mix is produced by 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation 
and is distributed by the Grange 
League Federation and consumer co- 
operatives. It was also sold by mail 
from the Ithaca, N. Y. cooperative. 

One of the leaders of the new as- 
sociation of Triple Rich producers 
is Morris Messing, Treasurer of Mess- 
ing Bakeries, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who produce and distribute Cornell- 
formula white bread in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

It was Mr. Messing who, when 
queried by Senator Paul Douglas re- 
garding one of the FDA’s more fla- 
grant official shysterisms—that Cor- 
nell-recipe bread had never been sold 
as white bread—replied in some be- 
wilderment: 


“Contrary to the belief of Com- 
missioner Malcolm R. Stephens, 
Cornell-recipe bread is being sold 
as white bread. Frankly, we would 
not know what else to call it.” 


The FDA doesn’t know either. 
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GERMANY'S 
PROFESSOR-PRESIDENT 


ERMAN DEMOCRATS who left 
G their native land in the days of 
Nazi persecution had a feeling of 
rare satisfaction on September 12, 
1949, when they learned that Dr. 
Theodor Heuss had been elected first 
President of the German Federal Re- 
public. For the man chosen by the 
Federal Assembly at Bonn symbol- 
ized to them all that had been noble 
and upright in the traditions of pre- 
Hitler Germany. 

Next to Albert Schweitzer (a per- 
sonal friend who officiated at his wed- 
ding in Strasbourg years ago) , Heuss 
represents the greatest breadth and 
depth in the interpretation of Ger- 
man civilization. He has made his 
mark as an editor, educator and 
statesman. Later generations may ap- 
preciate even more his accomplish- 
ments as a man of letters. For, 
during the years of the “inner em- 
igration,’ when he was hounded by 
Goebbels and the secret police, Heuss 
turned into a masterful biographer. 
He wrote brilliant lives of a political 
thinker, an industrialist, an architect 
and a zoologist, and smaller studies 
of an economist and a chemist. The 
first of these, the biography of his 
great teacher, Friedrich Naumann, 
was probably the finest book pub- 
lished under, and in spite of, the 
Nazis (whom Heuss never bothered 
to mention in the text). 

The Weimar. Republic picked a 
labor leader, Friedrich Ebert, then 


Feuix E. Hirscu, former political 
editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, is 
a history professor at Bard College. 
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In three years as Bonn's 
chief of state, Dr. Héuss 


has gained wide respect 


a field marshal, Paul von Hinden- 
burg, as chiefs of state. The first 
choice was fortunate; Ebert was a 
true statesman and Heuss sees in 
him the German counterpart of Lin- 
coln. But Hindenburg, ignorant, 
enfeebled and disloyal, contributed 
greatly to the fall of German democ- 
racy. Because of this, the new Bonn 
Constitution limited the powers of the 
Federal President, and selected to 
fill the post neither a working man 
nor a Junker, but a politically skilled 
intellectual. (This followed, incident- 
ally, the choice of Professor-Presi- 
dent Luigi Einaudi by postwar Italy.) 
Heuss and Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer both represent German ele- 
ments which have long democratic 
and internationalist traditions. Aden- 
auer represents the world-minded 
Catholicism of the Rhineland, Heuss 
the liberal Protestant bourgeoisie of 
the southwest. Heuss hails from the 
democratic Musterlaendle (model 
state) of Wiirttemberg; he was born 
in Brackenheim, near picturesque 
Heilbronn, in 1884. His grandfather 
participated in the revolution of 
1848, and the family remained criti- 
cal of Bismarck’s empire and the so- 
cial forces that dominated it. 
Young Heuss studied economics 
with Lujo Brentano, the most bril- 
liant liberal economist of his gen- 
eration, and, after receiving his 
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DR. HEUSS: 'NEXT TO SCHWEITZER’ 


doctor’s degree, entered journalism 
as an editor of Friedrich Naumann’s 
Hilfe (Help), which spoke for the 
progressive intelligentsia under Wil- 
helm II. The editorial collaboration 
with Naumann developed into a close 
master-disciple relationship. Nau- 
mann introduced Heuss, for instance, 
to a deep understanding of the 
human problems the common man 
faces in the industrial age. From 
Naumann, also, Heuss inherited an 
eagerness to improve relations with 
France; his teacher had treasured 
the friendship of Jean Jaurés. 

Like Naumann, also, the Federal 
President possesses artistic gifts, 
which he demonstrated indirectly in 
his work for the Deutsche Werkbund, 
a powerful organization dedicated to 
higher esthetic standards, and in his 
biography of the modernist architect 
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GERMANY connor 
Hans Poelzig (a book Hitler person- 
ally suppressed in a fit of rage). 
Heuss also provided charming illus- 
trations for 
writings. 

Heuss met his wife, the former 
Elly Knapp, daughter of a Strasbourg 
University economist, at Naumann’s 
house. When, later, the Nazis pre- 
vented him from earning a living, 
she produced radio commercials to 
support the family. After the war, 
both Heusses were elected to the par- 
liament of Wiirttemberg-Baden, but 
Mrs. Heuss retired as a politician in 
1949 and, until her recent death, con- 
fined herself to the role of First 
Lady, which she endowed with 
vivacity and charm. 

Heuss was first elected to the 
Reichstag in 1924, by the Democrats 
of his native state, and retained his 
seat, with one interruption, till Hitler 
came to power. In the spring of 1933, 
he wanted to vote against the En- 
abling Act which legalized the dic- 
tatorship, but was overruled by the 
party caucus. Heuss had already in- 
curred the ire of the Nazis; his 1931 
book, Hitlers Weg, critically analyzed 
the Nazi movement, and was burned 
soon after Hitler took power. 


DURING NAZISM = 


Heuss himself was ousted from the 
faculty of the new German School of 
Politics, a position he had held since 
the end of the First World War. He 
did serve again as editor of the Hilfe 
for a few years, and managed to 
keep it miraculously free from Nazi 
influence. He did not hesitate to print 
articles by this author and other sim- 
ilarly “undesirable” contributors, till 
the Gestapo put an end to his editor- 
ship. Finally, he was officially for- 
hidden to write at all and was re- 
duced to contributing non-political 
articles to the Frankfurter Zeitung 
under a pseudonym. 

From a Heidelberg attic, Heuss 
watched the gradual decline of the 
Third Reich. He was in intimate con- 
tact with the men who planned the 
July 20, 1944, plot against Hitler; 
their leader, Dr. Goerdeler, had of- 


some of his wife’s 
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fered him the position of Reichs- 
presschef in his coming government. 
Happily, the Gestapo was unaware of 
Heuss’s proposed role. 

He retained his anonymous exist- 
ence in Heidelberg till the Americans 
came. Then he became editor-pub- 
lisher of the Rhein-Neckar Zeitung, 
a leading new paper in the southwest, 
and, later, a member of the first post- 
war cabinet for Wiirttemberg-Baden. 
Heuss served as Minister of Educa- 
tion for more than a year, then re- 
signed to accept a professorship at 
the Stuttgart Institute of Technology. 


‘FATHER’ OF CONSTITUTION 


By 1948, Heuss had emerged as 
leader of the Free Democrats, spokes- 
men for the Protestant middle-class 
elements which had formerly followed 
Naumann or Gustav Stresemann. In 
the Parliamentary Council which pre- 
pared West Germany’s new constitu- 
tion, it fell to Heuss to act as medi- 
ator between the Christian Democrats 
and the Socialists. He did this so 
tactfully that he was spoken of as 
the “father” of the new constitution, 
though, with his usual modesty, he 
claimed to have been only its “obstet- 
rician.” His unceasing efforts to 
bring about the unity of all demo- 
cratic elements behind the new con- 
stitution made leaders of the major 
parties feel he was an ideal candidate 
for the Presidency. It was a veteran 
Social Democrat, Paul Loebe, former 
President of the Reichstag, who first 
proposed his name, and it was Dr. 
Adenauer who finally nominated him. 

Although the Bonn Constitution 
provides few opportunities for the 
Federal President to exercise direct 
influence on current affairs, Heuss 
has established himself, nevertheless, 
as a potent factor in German life. 
When he speaks publicly, he does so 
on a high plane, disregarding mere 
politics. The people sense that he rep- 
resents the conscience of the nation. 
Some of his addresses, like those in 
memory of Friedrich Ebert and on 
the first anniversary of the Federal 
Republic, will long be remembered. 
Certainly no chief of state has de- 


nounced militarism as scathingly as 
Dr. Heuss did in September 1950: 
“We have seen death marching 
through our homeland, we have 
carried it into many countries. 
War has become big business in 
its annihilation of human beings 
and values, an anonymous, raging 
power which selects its victims 
without regard to plans. The 
mothers in Russia don’t think dif- 
ferently about it than the mothers 
in America.” 


With like candor, Heuss discussed 
anti-Semitism (on which his record 
is beyond reproach), paying tribute 
recently before the Stuttgart Institute 
for Foreign Relations to those victims 
of racial persecution who left Ger- 
many after 1933. For a long time, 
too, Heuss also fought against revival 
of the Deutschlandlied as the national 
anthem. He proposed words for a 
new anthem, but it failed to win wide 
response. Nevertheless, he refused to 
yield to Adenauer’s request that he 
proclaim the third stanza of the 
Deutschlandlied as national anthem 
until last May. When he did give in, 
he made no formal proclamation, but 
stated simply: “I am only accepting 
a fact.” 

Heuss has traveled a great deal 
since he took office, helping restore 
the confidence of Germany’s demo- 
cratic elements from Bremen to 
Munich. He was warmly received 
everywhere, but most of all in Ber- 
lin, where he was greeted in 1949 
by an enthusiastic crowd of 200,000. 

Although public-opinion polls are 
not always reliable, it is surely worth 
notice that the German Institute for 
Demoscopy a few months ago as- 
sessed the public reaction to Presi- 
dent Heuss. Only a tenth of those 
polled had a negative opinion. More 
than 50 per cent rated him a “good” 
or “very good” President. Many 
others added even more flattering ad- 
jectives. Could any democratic states- 
man hope for better results seven 
years after Hitler? Liberals every- 
where have good reason to applaud 
the intellectual who has served so 
well for the last three years as Bonn’s 
chief of state. 
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By Lucy S. Dawidowicz 


The Communists and 
the Rosenberg Case 


New York by the Communist- 
front “Committee to Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case,” a speaker, 
carried away by his own eloquence, 
shouted with passion that the law of 
this land still was that anyone is 
innocent until proven guilty. The 
audience applauded wildly. For the 
moment, it seemed they had all for- 
gotten that Ethel and Julius Rosen- 
berg had been tried before a jury of 
their peers and found guilty of par- 
ticipating in a wartime espionage 
ring to provide the Soviet Union with 
secret atomic military information. 

The Rosenbergs were convicted on 
March 30, 1951, and sentenced to 
death the following week. Six months 
later, the “progressive” (and Pro- 
gressive party) National Guardian 
announced formation of the “Com- 
mittee to Secure Justice, etc.” In Jan- 
uary 1952, the Committee got down 
to work—calling meetings, publish- 
ing literature, raising funds, and dis- 
tributing petitions for a new trial. 

What kind of “justice” is the Com- 
mittee trying to “secure”? The Ro- 
senbergs’ defense counsel has ap- 
pealed the conviction on grounds 
of insufficient evidence and the im- 
possibility of obtaining a fair trial 
in an atmosphere of alleged anti- 
Communist hysteria. Whether this 
argument has any merit will be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. Never- 
theless, its exploitation is the imme- 
diate concern of the domestic Com- 
munist apparatus. 


A T A MEETING recently called in 


—— 





Lucy S. Dawipowicz, an expert on 
Communist appeals to minorities, has 
contributed to Commentary, the Men- 
orah Journal and other magazines. 
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The Rosenberg conviction is ex- 
ploited primarily as an example of 
the imminence of fascism in Amer- 
ica, to wit: Two Americans have been 
the objects of an “outrageous frame- 
up” and sentenced to death fér “poli- 
tical non-conformity.” Every piece of 
literature, every speech at a Rosen- 
berg meeting drives home this mes- 
sage, whose corollary is: “If the Ro- 
senbergs die, . . . every Communist, 
every progressive will be hauled away 
to concentration camps and death 
houses.” This message, taken ver- 
batim from an address at a Rosen- 
berg rally, is reiterated in every con- 
ceivable form. 

On appropriate occasions, the Ro- 
senberg committee adds another 
handle to the argument of “political 
non-conformity”—that of  “anti- 
Semitism.” Since the Rosenbergs are 
Jews, their conviction is being used 
to “prove” that the United States is 
embarking on a full-scale program of 
anti-Semitism. This line has been 
clearly enunciated by William L. Pat- 
terson, executive secretary of the 
Civil Rights Congress, the Commun- 
ist party’s legal arm. In a press re- 
lease issued to the Anglo-Jewish press 
in March (but not published any- 
where), Patterson, an expert on 
“genocide,” declared: 


“The lynching of these two in- 
nocent American Jews, unless 
stopped by the American people, 
will serve as a signal for a wave 
of Hitler-like genocidal attacks 
against the Jewish people through- 
out the United States.” 


According to some former Commu- 
nists, Soviet agents, in setting up 
espionage rings, deliberately recruit 
Jews and members of other minority 





groups to carry out dubious missions, 
so that, in the event of exposure, 
public hostility will be diverted away 
from the Communist apparatus to- 
ward these minority groups. The 
Communists also seek in this way to 
provide themselves with a fertile area 
for agitation and propaganda among 
these insecure minorities whose in- 
security the Communists themselves 
have helped to increase. 

In the case of the fellow-travelers 
and gullible liberals, the Communist 
technique is the same. After having 
carefully built up a towering struc- 
ture of propaganda about American 
“fascization,” “thought control,” 
“anti-Communist hysteria,” etc., and 
after having convinced many liberals 
that Buchenwald is just around the 
corner, the Communists now come 
along with the fantastic allegation 
that the Rosenbergs were convicted 
for “political non-conformity.” Thus, 
having first created a sense of politi- 
cal insecurity among “progressives,” 
the Communists then proceed to 
“prove” their case. They hope to reap 
the crop of sympathy and support 
grown from the seeds of fear, mis- 
trust and falsehood they have planted. 

It is impossible to judge how much 
of an impact the Rosenberg com- 
mittee has had. Probably very little 
outside of those circles already in- 
fected with CP propaganda. But the 
committee has, to some small extent, 
been successful in getting support be- 
cause of the harshness of the death 
sentence. Many people would like to 
see the death sentence commuted, 
though they have no doubt as to the 
Rosenbergs’ guilt. 

But past experience has taught that 
the Communists are least of all con- 
cerned with the lives of those who 
serve them. In any case, the Rosen- 
berg committee has not expressed 
any desire for commutation of the 
death sentence, because it is com- 
mitted to declaring the Rosenbergs’ 
innocence. It may well be that the 
Communist party would prefer to 
have two dead martyrs rather than 
two live potential witnesses against 
it. 


? 












Conclusions on ‘Love and the 


Mr. Hicks summarizes the contributions of our eight-part symposium on that theme 


OME months ago, THE New LeapeR published an 
~ article by Robert Gorham Davis entitled “Love and 
the Intellectuals.” Seven comments on this article subse- 
quently appeared, six of them invited, the seventh un- 
invited but nonetheless welcome. Although the con- 
tributors to this symposium differed on many points, they 
all, with a single exception, paid tribute to the importance 
of the Davis article. 

Because I look upon the article as a turning point in 
the intellectual life of the country, and because it seems 
to me a healthy thing for intellectuals to re-examine their 
functions, as they have been doing in this symposium, I 
want to summarize the discussion and draw from it some 
conclusions that may be worth remembering. 

The most drastic dissent came from the uninvited but 
welcome guest, Wallace Martin Davis, posing not alto- 
gether successfully as a non-intellectual. Regardless of his 
own status, the gentleman from Missoula expressed cer- 
tain opinions about the intellectuals as a group that have 
to be taken into account because they are so widely held. 
The intellectuals, he said in effect, cannot expect to be 
taken seriously since they have so often been proven 
wrong in the past. He was particularly sardonic about 
the intellectuals’ love affair with Stalinism in the Thirties, 
but he cited other instances in which the intellectuals 
have had to eat their fanciest and most indigestible 
words. “They made complete fools,’ he wrote, “of us 
non-intellectuals who took them seriously.” 

This line of attack has a great deal of plausibility and, 
as I shall point out in a moment, a degree of justice, but 
it is based upon a serious misconception of the function 
of the intellectual. The intellectual is not a politician, 
swapping promises for votes and open to attack if the 
promises aren’t kept. He is not a doctor or a lawyer, sell- 
ing expert knowledge to which the layman does not have 
access. On the other hand, he is not a scientist or, in the 
narrow sense, a scholar, for he works out beyond both 
the laboratory and the library. His function is to seek 
the truth in those regions in which certainty is impossible 
and to state the truth as he sees it. 
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It is an important function. Most men are committed 
—to a church or a party or some other institution. “If I 
know your sect,” Emerson said years ago, “I anticipate 
your argument.” How many arguments today we can an- 
ticipate! How much of what we read and hear we auto- 
matically discount because we know that the writer or 
speaker is committed, if not actually bought and paid 
for! It is an exciting and today not a common experience 
to hear someone saying exactly what he thinks. This is 
a world in which commitments are necessary, and simply 
as a human being living in society the intellectual has to 
make them, but he functions as an intellectual only when 
he feels himself free to disregard them. 

His functioning depends upon the right to be wrong. 
“Suppose you should contradict yourself,” Emerson said, 
“what then?” “Speak what you think now in hard words 
and tomorrow speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradicts everything you said today.” 
These are hard words, indeed, words few of us are capable 
of obeying. If the intellectual atmosphere at present is 
arid and stagnant, it is not merely because the penalties 
of non-conformity have been intensified, but also because 
we are awed by our own mistakes. Many of us were so 
badly mistaken in the Thirties that we have grown timid. 
Others, who owe only to caution the fact that their mis- 
takes were not found out, make caution their principal 
virtue, Yet now more than ever we need the bold voices 
of free men. 

Nor has the non-intellectual the right to complain if 
mistakes are made. If he follows the intellectuals blindly. 
he has only himself to blame when he is misled. The 
intellectual—and this is one way you can distinguish him 
from other people who deal with ideas—is not looking for 
followers. He is not selling anything whatever. If he is 
doing his job as it should be done, he asks you to do 
nothing that you do not understand the reasons for doing. 
If he cannot make you see, that is his failure. If you act 
without seeing, it is your fault. 

If, however, the intellectual is not responsible to the 
non-intellectuals for the mistakes he makes, he is respon- 
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By Granville Hicks 


Intellectuals’ 


sible to himself. He has to ask himself why he was wrong. 
W. M. Davis has some harsh but pertinent remarks on 
that score: 

“The intellectual,” he writes, “has never known 
enough to warrant his opinionated self-assurance. The 
very magnitude and variety of the intellectual’s bad 
judgments indicate how much more complex, subtle 
and unpredictable the problems are than the intel- 
lectual had imagined.” 

There is plenty of truth in that, but the intellectual’s 
mistakes are not merely the result of ignorance, nor are 
all his shortcomings as easily remediable as that one. 
What R. G. Davis suggests is that our whole concept of 
the intellectual needs revision. The tool of the intellectual 
is, of course, the intellect, but we cannot be indifferent 
to the way the tool is used. Davis insists that it must be 
used with love. 


THE IDEAL OF THE WHOLE MAN 


We need the Emersonian ideal of the whole man. That 
an intellectual, or anyone else, can be a whole man in 
our society I very much doubt, but we must hang on 
to the idea that that is what he ought to be. We need, 
moreover, to make use of such wholeness as we have. 
Most of us, in our younger days, have had the experience 
of being disappointed when we met intellectuals by whose 
work we had been impressed. They were always less im- 
posing than their writings, weak creatures, in fact, given 
to all kinds of human foibles, vain perhaps or crotchety 
and in some matters downright petty. Yet we were likely 
to discover, if we got to know them intimately, that in 
other ways they were better than their writings. There 
was a vein of humor that never got itself expressed, a 
warmth that was banished by the austere intellect, a 
capacity for simple enjoyment that was eliminated from 
the public image—some good, some lovable quality 
whose existence we had not suspected. 


“Ideas get tied up with the ego,” Davis wrote, 
“rather than the personality. They are instruments in 
the drive for power. They answer the need to be right 
or be original or catch the temper of the time. The 
intellectual satisfactions they bring are often perverse 
or corrupting ones. . . . When there are no other 
satisfactions, the instrumental use of ideas by the lust- 
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On March 10, THe New Leaver published a provocative 
article by Robert Gorham Davis of Smith College, en- 
titled “Love and the Intellectuals.” This article castigated 
many of our intellectual leaders for their strict devotion 
to ideational systems, to the exclusion of a basic human- 
istic approach. He advocated a little more humility, a 
little more forbearance, a little less ego. In subsequent 
issues, Mr. Davis’s ideas were discussed by Peter Viereck, 
Richard H. Rovere, William E. Leuchtenburg, Frederick 
Q. Shafer, Wallace Martin Davis, H. Stuart Hughes and 
John W. Aldridge. Now we present a summary of the 
symposium by our literary consultant, Granville Hicks. 





ful, egotistic will drives the intellectual toward identi- 

fication with the masses, with history, with scientific 

necessity, with schemes of social control or with sheer 
power for its own sake.” 

If all this is true, as I believe it is, it is not enough to 
urge the intellectual to get more facts and think more 
clearly; he must be persuaded to understand himself 
better and to make himself better. 

Most of the contributors to the symposium agree with 
Davis that what is wrong with the intellectual has to do 
with more than his intellect. Richard Rovere, it is true, 
argued that the mistakes of the intellectuals can as often 
be attributed to failures of intelligence as to failure of 
love. But he offered his own concept of “grace,” in place 
of Davis’s concept of “love,” and he urged the intellect- 
ual, among other things, “to live and enjoy life as fully 
as possible.” 

Frederick Shafer took issue with Mr. Davis on the- 
ological grounds, but if he, like Mr. Rovere, felt that 
“love” was the wrong word, he, too, had a word to pro- 
pose—‘“joy.” Peter Viereck warned eloquently, perhaps 
even hysterically, against the dangers of ignoring evil, 
but he prefaced his remarks by agreeing with Davis that 
“the answer to despotism is not counter-despotism, but 
joyous, spontaneous individualism.” William Leuchten- 
burg, after a sharp analysis of the present liberal pre- 
occupation with hate, welcomed Davis’s emphasis on love 
as opening the way to liberal creativity. H. Stuart Hughes 
spoke of Davis’s “just and salutary rebuke.” 

Mr. Davis, I am sure, would find much to quarrel with 
in all these articles, and he might maintain that some of 
them do not quite come to grips with his central argu- 
ment. To me, however, the remarkable thing is the gen- 
eral agreement not merely that something is wrong with 
the intellectuals—everybody has always agreed about that 
—but also that what is wrong has to be described in 
terms that have not had much currency lately in in- 
tellectual circles, by the use of words such as “love” and 
“grace” and “joy.” There was little intellectual arro- 
gance in the series—our most opinionated contributor 
was that scourge of the intellectuals, W. M. Davis—but 
there was a deep, serious belief in the importance of the 
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intellectual’s function when rightly carried on. The con- 
tributors, it seemed to me, were proud and humble in the 
right proportions and the right places. 

The symposium as a whole was concerned, very prop- 
erly, with counsels of perfection, but there are many 
practical problems that the intellectual has to confront. 
The Emersonian ideal is clear and fundamentally right: 
The intellectual must speak the truth as he sees it, rising 
above all commitments, holding himself responsible only 
to himself. Yet in practice the intellectual must recognize 
that communication is a two-way process. There is, in 
short, the problem of being understood. 

This is the problem to which H. Stuart Hughes un- 
easily addressed himself. His article was not, as someone 
in the correspondence columns assumed, an expression of 
cynicism, nor was it a defense of hypocrisy. It was merely 
a frank recognition of the fact that telling the truth is 
not an easy business. Intellectuals in many ages have 
suffered for telling the truth, and the current penalties 
may be large. 

In facing up to this situation, the intellectual finds 
that the issue is not simply one of courage vs. caution. 
The work of the intellectual is always in part destructive, 
and, as Hughes suggests with his references to Freud and 
Gide, intellectuals of the highest integrity have worried 
about the consequences of their teachings. It is all very 
fine to hew to the line in a bold Emersonian fashion and 
let the chips go where they will, but if a chip puts some- 
body’s eye out the intellectual must expect to be held 
responsible. 

Margaret Mead quotes a teacher of hers as saying, 
“No man is under any obligation to tell all the truths he 
knows at once.” This is not, as I read it, a recommenda- 
tion that truth be suppressed, but merely a reminder that 
one time may be better than another for speaking out. 
The fear of misunderstanding can be paralyzing; every- 
thing is misunderstood by somebody. But it seems to 
me that the intellectual may honorably take into account 
those strategies that reduce the risk of misunderstanding. 
Jesus, like many other great teachers, spoke in parables, 
saying, “He who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

In his article, Robert Davis spoke of John Aldridge’s 
After the Lost Generation as a symptomatic book, and 
said that we suffer from an embarrassment rather than a 
paucity of values. In reply, Mr. Aldridge pointed out that 
he was talking not about the values available to individ- 
uals but about the shared values of society. We have to 
make up our own rules, he said, as we go along. 

In After the Lost Generation, Mr. Aldridge interest- 
ingly explores some of the literary consequences of the 
dwindling of shared values, but in discussing the phe- 
nomenon itself, it seems to me, he lacks historical per- 
spective. This is not, as he apparently assumes, either a 
mysterious or a recent process, for it began with the 
Renaissance and the rise of capitalism. Its pace has 
varied, and in periods when it was fairly slow people got 


along reasonably well. In our period, however, the pace 
has been enormously accelerated, and there is no time 
for adjustment. Before we have learned how to live 
with internal combustion engines, we find ourselves in 
the Atomic Age. Before we know how to manage a town, 
we are administering cities of ten million inhabitants, 
While we are getting on rather badly with the people 
next door, the whole world has become our neighbor- 
hood, 

As Mr. Aldridge says, there is less and less that the 
individual can take for granted in his relations with other 
people. And yet is it true that there are no shared values? 
On the contrary, it seems to me that the characteristic 
values of Western civilization—truth, goodness, beauty; 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity—are as widely accepted as they have ever 
been, so widely accepted that even totalitarian regimes 
have to pay lip service to them. 

This is not to say that Mr. Aldridge is wholly wrong; 
he is, in fact, largely right. The shared values of an 
ordered society are not merely or primarily these large 
abstractions; they involve a dense multitude of minute 
and intimate assumptions. They touch every aspect of 
life. They are accepted as customs and manners, not 
argued about as philosophical theories. 

Yet values we do have, in a restricted sense, and it is 
up to the intellectuals to make the most of them. That 
they exist demonstrates that there is in our society 
some general agreement as to ends. This may seem small 
consolation, since there is no agreement whatever about 
means, and yet, if there is any hope in our situation, it 
lies here. So long as we know what we want, there re- 
mains a possibility of our coming somewhere near it. 

The intellectuals have been working on that problem, 
heaven knows, but not with startling success. Their 
schemes and programs for achieving the agreed-upon 
ends haven’t got us very far, and now some of them have 
thrown up their hands and passed the job over to God. 
Others continue to believe that men have to do the job 
if it is to be done, and the more discerning of these will. 
I believe, be heartened by Mr. Davis’s article. For it 
challenges the myth of the disembodied intellect and ex- 
horts us to face our task as whole men—or as nearly 
whole as we can become. 

All literature testifies that it has never been easy to 
be a decent human being. We believe that it is particu 
larly difficult in our time, if only because there is 9 
much power at hand to be abused. It is therefore natural 
that we are concerned with schemes for the better regu: 
lation of human affairs, and such schemes may be im 
portant. They are less important, however, than self- 
knowledge. We have our new problems, more of them 
than we know what to do with, but the old problems re 
main at the center, and what Mr. Davis and his fellow- 
contributors have done is to remind us of their import 
ance. 
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IS SENATOR McCARTHY STOPPING... 


T IS EASY to grow irrational in 

these times. Moderation, objec- 
tivity, control are not qualities ex- 
pected of the ill, and the whole world 
today suffers from chills and fever. 
The hot-and-cold war is complicated, 
moreover, by the fact that it is not 
between two nations but between two 
ways of living which overleap na- 
tional boundaries. 

Because of these oppositions with- 
in the nation, the tensions that al- 
ways accompany war are today espec- 
ially acute. In the effort to protect 
our free country against the enemy 
within, some persons take excessive 
precautions. The sober citizen de- 
precates these, but, at the same time, 
recognizes that some mistakes will 
inevitably be made; the effort must 
be to keep restrictions at the mini- 
mum consistent with national safety 
and the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way. 

Other persons, however, leap to 
the opposite extreme, and decry even 
legitimate precautions as a danger 
to democracy. Here, of course, the 
enemies of our democracy swell the 
chorus of protest in the hope that 
even the essential safeguards will be 
withdrawn. Knowing the irrational 
power of slogans and symbols, they 
create a bogey, at the moment called 
“McCarthyism,” and blame it for 
everything from the Vice Presidential 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


ls McCarthy 
Killing 
the Theater ? 


Arthur Miller should know personally it just isn't so 


candidates to the summer drought. 

The latest addition to the “victims” 
of McCarthyism is the American 
theater. Several writers, most re- 
cently Arthur Miller in the drama 
section of the August 10 New York 
Times, have said that fear is killing 
the theater. Considering the situation 
in the motion-picture and radio-tele- 
vision fields, we might have expected 
the charge that the play producers 
are frightened, are fearful of employ- 
ing Red-Channeled actors, and will 
accept only plays of unblemished 
patriotic appeal. But no, the charge 
is made that fear has infected the 
playwrights themselves. Mr. Miller 
tells us that the new crop of writers 
is timid and eager to conform. 

Such a judgment seems opposed to 
common sense. I do not know how 
many young playwrights have ex- 
pressed fear to Mr. Miller, or given 
him their plays to read. (Successful 
playwrights usually avoid reading 
manuscript plays because of the suit- 
for-plagiarism racket.) But my own 
experience, based on ‘two years of 
conducting a seminar for profession- 
al playwrights, shows a different 
spirit. Of the twenty-two members 
of the group, only one was deliber- 
ately aiming at “Broadway”; the 
others were all earnestly drawing 





... ARTHUR MILLER FROM WRITING? 


their themes from current social con- 
flicts, conflicts as deep-seated as those 
portrayed by Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller. 

Indeed, Mr. Miller’s own drama, 
All My Sons, is being widely received 
in Europe as anti-American propa- 
ganda; his Death of a Salesman was 
hailed here as a searching indictment 
of the capitalist system. Is Mr. Miller 
implying that he has grown timid, or 
that his next play will be rejected un- 
less it is a ballyhoo for Uncle Sam? 
Both facts and common sense assure 
us that there are many aspiring 
writers for the theater who are no 
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THEATER 


CONTINUED 


more intimidated than Mr. Miller. 
(And if Mr. Miller says that he has 
stopped writing for the theater, he 
said that to me privately and re- 
peated it in a public talk before 
writing Death of a Salesman. Elmer 
Rice also said he was through with 
the theater before he wrote his latest 
five plays.) . 

It is, of course, true that the pub- 
lic, in general, prefers entertainment 
to social protest, and in any season 
plays of social significance will be 
comparatively few. But I have 
checked the productions that ap- 
peared just after the First World 
War, when there was a stronger re- 
pressive spirit than today—when the 
New York Lusk Laws required all 
teachers to swear to “teach loyalty 
and obedience as the highest ideals 
of the country,” when three legally 
elected members of the New York 
State Legislature were ousted by their 
fellow-members because they were 
Socialists—and I find no change 
whatever in the spirit of the plays. 

The financial situation of the past 
few years, it should be noted, has 
developed a crucial paradox in the 
world of the public arts. The high 
cost of theatrical production—on the 
causes of which I will not elaborate 
here—has forced producers to con- 
centrate on plays they think have 
the best chance of succeeding. This 
means that, of the theater’s three 
chief appeals—entertainment, enlight- 


enment and exaltation—they tend to 
accept plays that are most likely to 
entertain. 

But it is precisely on the level of 
sheer entertainment that the much 
cheaper media of movies, radio and 
television most successfully vie with 
the theater. Hence the effort of the 
drama producer to survive financially 
leads him to produce more and more 
plays that help him to fail artistically, 
plays from which the other media of 
the public arts can largely draw 
away the public. The direct interplay 
of emotion with the living actor in a 
vital drama is unique in its appeal; 
entertainment is available in cheaper 
forms. 

Any play, furthermore, has less 
likelihood of production today than 
thirty years ago, when three times as 
many reached the boards; but what 
determines a drama’s production, 
now as then, is the producer’s guess 
as to its financial chances or the 
readiness of backers to subscribe. 
This should be a good season for a 
vivid social drama to come to the 
stage and confound the prophets. But 
thoughtful persons will not blame 
Senator McCarthy for its delay. 

The English theater observer is 
less of an alarmist. Commenting on 
the death of old playwrights and the 
dearth of new ones, the London 
Times (Literary Supplement, August 
24, 1951) said it was clear “there 
was a breathing-space in English 





TRUE STORY 


Juventud, weekly newspaper of the Falange Youth Front, depicts the United States 


as a “false democracy.”—News item. 


Though what is false and what is true 


Depends upon your point of view, 


Falangists, we admit, do stand 


For something true. Give them their choice, 


Give them the overwhelming voice, 


Give them a government to grip — 


They'd have a true dictatorship. 


—Richard p ee 
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drama. The stage rested for the mo. 
ment largely upon revivals. Acting 
and production were more generally 
accomplished than they had been for 
many years, but a renaissance in 
playing had not been accompanied 
by a new flowering in the drama. .,, 
The 1940’s divided themselves into 
another artificial wartime ‘boom’ 
period, when almost anything would 
succeed, and a transitional period in 
which the older writers were ceasing 
to write, and the stage looked anx. 
iously for their successors who, with 
one shining exception, were slow in 
arrival.” The English theater, like the 
American, is waiting “for a revela- 
tion that might declare itself at any 
moment.” 

The parallel with our own situation 
is exact, without the intervention of 
the bogey Senator. The British “ex- 
ception” was the poetic and religious 
Christopher Fry; the American ex- 
ception was the social critic and 
rebel, Arthur Miller, who says that 
rebellion is dead. 

Those who are impatient to change 
the world may be impatient with the 
theater; they want at least a master- 
piece a season—‘“masterpiece” mean- 
ing a play that attacks our American 
way. More moderate theatergoers 
may reflect that between Sophocles 
and Shakespeare stretched two thou- 
sand years. And that, from Aris 
tophanes to Shaw, to Anderson and 
Sherwood and Rice and Arthur Mill 
er, the theater has been the freest 
avenue of human expression, has 
voiced most fully our gaiety and our 
despair, our joys and our quarrel 
and our dreams. 

Playwrights are much more likely 
to be indignant than afraid. The 
Male Animal, successfully revived to- 
day, is a round attack on the abuses 
we are told are stifling such attacks. 
Those who accept All My Sons a 
anti-American propaganda should 
ponder the fact that it was written 
and freely produced in America. The 
fact that Mr. Miller has spoken i 
evidence that one need not fear 1 
speak. There is no hand of repression 
over Broadway. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


EW SPECTACLES are more tragic 
Fi. a good man going wrong 
because of errors of judgment or de- 
fects of temperament. The late Kurt 
Schumacher, leader of the German 
Social Democrats, offered such a 
spectacle during his last years. 

Free men everywhere will always 
be in Schumacher’s debt for two 
great positive achievements. This 
man, who lost an arm in World War 
I and suffered a leg amputation as a 
result of maltreatment in a Nazi con- 
centration camp, was heroic in his 
stand against our time’s two forces 
of evil, Nazism and Communism. 

His will and spirit were unbroken 
after many years of brutal concen- 
tration-camp regime. And he emerged 
from Nazi imprisonment with clear, 
unclouded vision as to the essential 
likeness of Communism and Nazism. 
More than any other man, he de- 
serves credit for reviving German 
Social Democracy in the western 
zones on a basis of militant, uncom- 
promising anti-Communism. 

Today, that might seem an easy 
task, in view of the present attitude 
of the Occupation powers, especially 
the United States. But it was not 
easy in 1945 and 1946, when the 
spirit of Yalta was strong. It was 
easy for pro-Communists and their 
dupes to infiltrate the Occupation ad- 
Ministration—the situation in the 
Press sections at that time being 
especially bad. Actual Communists 
bobbed up as editors and radio-sta- 
tion directors in the U.S. Zone. 

Schumacher’s success in rebuild- 
ing the German Social Democratic 
party without any deals or comprom- 
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ises with the Communists was a serv- 
ice of the highest political and moral 
order. But some of the qualities of 
Schumacher’s character which helped 
him stand like a rock against the 
clear evil of totalitarian dictatorship 
in any form were transformed into 
defects later, when Germany’s inter- 
est and the interest of a free Europe 
called for some measure of compro- 
mise, adjustment and give-and-take 
in the relations between West Ger- 
many and the Occupation powers. 
Even as American policy toward 
Germany was becoming more reason- 
able and influenced British and 
French policy in the same direction, 
Schumacher was becoming increas- 
ingly intransigent. He opposed mea- 
sures designed to bring Germany into 
a more closely federated Europe, like 
the Schuman and European Army 
plans. He was uncompromising on 
issues that required delicacy, like the 
Saar. He was less understanding than 
one might have expected concerning 
the legacy of suspicion which the 
German people had inherited among 
other Europeans who had exper- 
ienced Nazi occupation. Again and 
again, on international issues, Schu- 
macher took such an “all-or-nothing” 
attitude as to impose a kind of steri- 
lity on Social Democratic thinking. 
No doubt Schumacher’s intran- 
sigence may be partially attributed 
to his personal and political rivalry 
with Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. 
But on one issue, at least, I think 
Schumacher went far beyond the 
proper bounds of the parliamentary 
opposition. This was his absolute re- 
jection of German rearmament, ex- 


The Tragedy of Kurt Schumacher: 
Uncompromising to Foes—and Friends 


cept on terms so extravagant as to be 
virtually impractical. Schumacher’s 
attitude seemed to be the reverse 
side of the coin from that of the 
American isolationist, who says he 
will be glad to help Europe if the 
Europeans make a military effort 
clearly beyond their economic capac- 
ity. Schumacher would consider Ger- 
man rearmament only if America 
and Britain first contributed ground 
forces far beyond the limits of politi- 
cal possibility. 

What made Schumacher’s attitude 
so difficult to understand was that a 
helpless, unarmed West Germany 
cannot conceivably achieve two ob- 
jectives on which he himself laid 
such great stress: the reunion of the 
nation and the achievement of full 
equality with the other European 
powers. The sequel to a union of a 
disarmed West Germany with an 
East Germany policed by picked 
Communist para-military formations 
is painfully evident. And how can 
Germany expect full equality if it 
were to refuse to lift a finger in its 
own defense? The logical result of 
the negative policy which Schumach- 
er championed would be to leave 
Germany friendless and unarmed. 

It will be the best tribute to Kurt 
Schumacher’s memory if the valuable 
part of his spiritual inheritance— 
courageous, firm rejection of totali- 
tarianism of all brands—is cherished, 
while his successors in the party 
leadership modify drastically his 
stubborn attitude toward national de- 
fense, which contains the seeds of 
disaster for all free Europe—most of 
all, for Germany. 
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Does Equality Breed Despotism 


The Rise of Totalitarian Democracy. 
By J. L. Talmon. 
Beacon. 366 pp. $4.00. 


PROFESSOR TALMON of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem has carefully 
documented the thesis that modern 
totalitarianism of the “democratic” 
variety is a recognizable child of the 
eighteenth-century faith in the “per- 
fectibility” of man, and that its prin- 
cipal characteristics are rooted in 
Rousseau, Robespierre and Babeuf 
rather than Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
He traces with careful scholarship 
the full implications of the idea that 
politics embraces the whole of 
human existence, that Rousseau’s 
“general will” should have a social 
and moral expression in which all ad- 
vantages and enjoyments, as well as 
burdens and contributions, are equal- 
ized. The “murderous folly of quali- 
tative distinctions” is defined as a 
civic “crime,” and de Tocqueville’s 
idea that insisting upon the necessity 
of establishing “equality” is the most 
effective method of promoting despot- 
ism in a democracy is painstakingly 
documented with pages of citations 
from the French “Founding Fathers.” 

Babeuf’s faith in human reason, 
which would establish a state that 
made all theft, murder and crime 
“disappear,” together with haman 
pride, deceit, duplicity and “all the 
vices,” was even carried to the ex- 
plicit and ultra-modern demand that 
the Government remove “the ever- 
gnawing tooth of general restlessness 
and the personal perpetual anxiety 
of every one of us,” while guaran- 
teeing “a state of stable felicity in- 
dependent of the ineptitude, immoral- 
ity or ill-will of those in power.” 
Since private property was defined 
essentially as original sin, “the 
spring of all vices and evil passions 
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will be dried out, and all means of 
doing harm gone.” Thereafter, “a 
self-appointed enlightened vanguard 
of the people” would insure that the 
people’s “community of virtue” was 
preserved by tests of “civisme,” 
which would particularly insure that 
politically unreliable _ intellectuals 
were not enabled to exercise a cor- 
rupting influence. 

Babeuf, who is the classical ex- 
treme spokesman for totalitarian 
egalitarianism, even defined the aim 
of the community as “honorable 
mediocrity,” which would be achieved 
by retrenching severely “whatever is 
not communicable to all’; and severe 
measures of national isolation were 
already envisaged, since contacts 
with foreigners would “enervate man- 
ners and the love of equality.” “The 
press must be severely restrained 
within the circle of the principles 
proclaimed by society.” 

“Totalitarianism,” says Profes- 

sor Talmon, “far from being a 
phenomenon of recent growth, and 
outside the Western tradition, has 
its roots in the common stock of 
eighteenth century ideas. . . . All 
the emphasis came to be placed on 
the destruction of inequalities, on 
bringing down the privileged to 
the level of common humanity, 
and on sweeping away all inter- 
mediate centres of power and alle- 
giance, whether social classes, re- 
gional communities, professional 
groups or corporations. Nothing 
was left to stand between man and 
the State. . . . So the seemingly 
ultra-democratic ideal of unlimited 
popular sovereignty soon evolved 
into a pattern of coercion.” 


Rousseau foresaw and demanded it 
all when he stipulated that the en- 
lightened vanguard exercising the 
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“general will” should “force men to 
be free.” The confusion of the in- 
tellectual heritage of the period is 
well illustrated by the complete in- 
compatibility of Rousseau’s educa- 
tional ideas (Emile) with his politi- 
cal conceptions. 

Those who still believe that there 
are no weaknesses in democracy 
that cannot be remedied with “more 
democracy” will find Professor Tal- 
mon’s volume an astringent exper- 
ience. It is clear that the idea of 
“checks and balances” and the limits 
imposed on democracy in our Bill of 
Rights—both of them rooted in a 
realistic rather than in a perfectibil- 
ist theory of man—are the essential 
safeguards of a free society. Profes 
sor Talmon, who is apparently not 
familiar with the crucial differences 
between the American and_ the 
French revolutionary _ traditions, 
would find John Adams—to whom 
Rousseau was an “eloquent coxcomb” 
and a symbol of everything “absurd” 
and “poisonous’—an exciting source 
of comparative yardsticks. The re 
cent John Adams and the Prophets 
of Progress reveals a profound and 
mature critic of the elements in the 
French eighteenth-century tradition 
that Professor Talmon has traced 
with such discerning scholarship. 

The author announces two subse 
quent volumes—the first to trace the 
totalitarian democratic current in 
nineteenth-century Western Europe, 
and the second in twentieth-century 
Eastern Europe. If they live up to 
the quality of the present study, the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem will 
become a center for the study of free 
society. 


The New Leader 
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A Renaissance Reconstruction 


The Dwarf. 
By Par Lagerkvist. 
A. A. Wyn. 288 pp. $3.00. 


AFTER LAST YEAR’S award of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature to Par 
Lagerkvist, a distinguished Swedish 
Academician, it was natural that the 
critics should look with fresh interest 
at Mr. Lagerkvist’s work. Where 
should one place this Scandinavian 
novelist? Does Mr. Lagerkvist’s 
Swedish prose possess a quality of 
poetic lyricism which inspired the 
Scandinavian judges’ award, but 
which his translators have not been 
able to reproduce? Some English re- 
viewers of Mr. Lagerkvist’s _ best- 
known novel, Barrabbas, felt tempted 
to think so. And the same might be 
said of Alexandra Dick’s English ver- 
sion of The Dwarf (first published 
in 1945 and now re-issued), for the 
substance and manner of the story 
hardly explain the author’s reputa- 
tion. 

Mr. Lagerkvist’s dwarf, made to 
narrate the tale, is an attendant play- 
thing at an Italian Renaissance court, 
an adult mind imprisoned in a 26- 
inch body and twisted by hate for the 
fleshly iniquities of normal-sized 
humanity around him. The dwarf’s 
master, the Prince, is sketched as a 
divided soul, at moments the dream- 
ing idealist and lover of the arts, at 
others sensualist, power-craving and 
treacherous; it is constantly made 
clear that the dwarf is in special 
Tapport with the lower side of his 
master’s nature. And the other char- 
acters, too, fall into pattern. There 
is the Princess, a decaying beauty, 
deceiving the Prince with his closest 
friend. There is the adolescent Prin- 
cess Angelica, a flower of purity 
growing amid the corruption of the 
court. There is Maestro Bernardo, a 
Leonardo-like genius, painting away 
or inventing engines of war in his 
world of calm intellectual detachment 
which the dwarf cannot penetrate. 
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There is a powerful neighboring and 
rival Prince, Il Toro. There are 
condottieri, courtesans, jailers—the 
whole Renaissance company. 

Among the rivalries, lecheries and 
treacheries of the court, the dwarf 
acts a role of hate-filled intermediary. 
The outbreak of war against I] Téro 
provides his opportunity. At a ban- 
quet of reconciliation between the 
Prince and Il Toro, and with his 
master’s eye upon him, the dwarf 
poisons simultaneously Il Toro and 
the Princess’s lover, and tries unsuc- 
cessfully to poison Angelica and Il 
Toro’s young son, Giovanni, who 
have fallen passionately in love. 
This scene of death is the climax of 
Act Three; in the subsequent scenes, 
the stage is cleared in Renaissance 
style amid further war, murders, 
suicide and an outbreak of plague. 
The Princess dies wretchedly—but 
as a tardily repentant sinner, and 
with her features immortalized in 
the great artist’s portrait of the 
Madonna. Angelica and her young 
lover, too, die violent death. The 
dwarf himself, whose sight the Prince 
can now no longer bear, is finally 
thrown into a dungeon, there to lie 
in fetters—until his master’s mood 
might change again. 

The moral themes which Mr. 
Lagerkvist weaves into his back- 
cloth have a cumulatively familiar 
air. There is the dwarf’s obssessional 
hate of sex life, recalling Swift, or 
even Lear’s “But to the girdle do the 
gods inherit,/Beneath is all the 
fiend’s.” There is the fatal love of 
Angelica and Il Toro’s son—‘From 
forth the fatal loins of these two 
foes/A pair of star-crossed lovers 
take their life.” After her father has 
slain her boy-lover, Angelica drowns 
herself in a river in the fashion of 


Ophelia. The revulsion of the Prince 


against the dwarf, who on his behalf 
has wielded the poison cup, echoes 
Bolingbroke’s curse of Exton: 

“They love not poison that do 

poison need, 

Nor do I thee: though I did 

wish him dead, 

I hate the murderer, love him 

murdered .. . 

With Cain go wander through 

the shades of night, 

And never show they head by 

day nor light .. .” 
Now, there is nothing wrong in 
such introduction of classical themes 
into modern writing. The method can 
produce genuine and powerful liter- 
ary effects, as T. S. Eliot, above all, 
has shown. But the trouble with The 
Dwarf is that there is no real fusion. 
The tragic themes are never allowed 
to reveal themselves through the in- 
terplay of story and characters, but 
are explicitly built up and thrust one 
after the other at the reader. In other 
words, for all the skilful reconstruc- 
tion of Renaissance background, The 
Dwarf remains only an extremely 
able pastiche. Or one could describe 
it as a piece of literary journalism 
at the highest level, like, say, The 
Caine Mutiny, but not literature. 
Some American critics—some of 
the best-known critics, in fact—seem 
to have missed this distinction in 
comparing Mr. Lagerkvist with Bun- 
yan or Swift or Strindberg. But then, 
we live in an age where (and espec- 
ially in the United States) literary 
journalism is encroaching ever 
further into the field of literature, 
blurring the distinction by its tech- 
nical accomplishment. Yet it is vital 
that critics should keep the distinc- 
tion alive. Mr. Lagerkvist, for in- 
stance, is certainly a most accom- 
plished writer. But no Swift; nor yet 

a Strindberg, for that matter. 





Freud vs. Christ | 
Reviewed by James Lyons 


Critic, contributor to N. Y. “Times,” “Atlantic 
Monthly,” “Saturday Review of Literature” 


Psychiatry and Catholicism. 


By James H. VanderVeldt and Robert P. Odenwald. 


McGraw-Hill. 433 pp. $6.00. 


ONE APPROACHES this book hope- 
fully because the problem it ponders 
—Freud vs. Christ—is central to our 
time and an authoritatively optim- 
istic answer is long overdue. One 
closes it with a resigned conviction 
that it could not have been more re- 
assuring than it is—which is not 
very, despite a prevailingly Pollyanna 
tone and a wealth of incidental in- 
telligence. Nor, if this tome is ad- 
missible evidence, can we expect that 
the dilemma will ever be resolved 
short of an outright compromise in 
historical principle ex cathedra, for 
the findings of psychology and the 
those of 


teachings of religion 


Catholicism and, by extension, all 
other denominations—emerge here, 
imprimatur and all, as irreconcilable. 

Midway in their study, the authors 
quote the Roman proverb: Dura lex, 
sed lex—“TIt is a hard law, but it is 
the law.” In one sentence, that fairly 
sums up their stand, or rather the 
Catholic stand as they formulate it, 
on the points in which Canon Law is 
not at one with clinical data. Father 
VanderVeldt is an associate professor 
of psychology at Catholic University. 
Dr. Odenwald is director of the child 
center and an assistant professor of 
psychiatry at the same institution. 
Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle has 
contributed an enthusiastic foreword. 
Patently, one could hardly look for 
anything more than a careful state- 
ment of a partisan position. That is 
not to say this is no more than a 
clinical catechism. On the contrary, 
aside from the elaborate homiletics, 
it is a handy catalogue of variously 
authentic information on the evolu- 
tion of modern psychotherapeutic 
methods, replete as to classification 
of the emotional disorders, and 
loaded with sage advices for the 
clergy. the laity, and the man behind 
the couch. 
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Father VanderVeldt and Dr. Oden- 
wald cover so much ground that a 
brief critical review of their book 
hardly suffices. In the circumstances, 
at the risk of incurring scholarly 
spleen for extracting willy-nilly from 
context, I deem it only simple justice 
to give the authors an opportunity to 
rebut, as it were, in their own words: 
. in the Freudian 
system is its sensational appeal,” but 


“The danger . . 


FREUD: DURA LEX, SED LEX 


“psychoanalysis has become popular. 
The main reason for that popularity 
is that its therapy often succeeds.” 

7 the cures effected by the 
analysts do not necessarily bear out 
the theoretical implications of their 
system,” but “There can be no doubt 
that psychoanalysis and other depth 
psychologies have considerable suc- 
cess in helping the mentally sick. .. .” 

“Catholics, quite understandably, 
prefer following the Master of Naz- 
areth to the Master of Vienna,” but 
“The practice . . . of relying exclu- 
sively on prayer is dangerous: it has 
sometimes impeded medical help for 





individuals who could have been 
cured. ...” 

“Sin . . . should be treated in the 
confessional, not in the office of the 
psychiatrist,” but “. . . once a person 
has a serious mental breakdown, he 
may—if he so wishes—go to church 
and light a candle, but right after 
that it would be a sensible thing for 
him to visit the office of a psychiat- 
rist.” 

“The Catholic religion is revealed, 
supernatural... ,” but saints “would 
not be human, if they did not at 
times show certain transitory neu- 


‘ 


rotic phenomena.” 

“|. . it is our belief that the re- 
action of the so-called uneducated 
classes of Catholics is overwhelmingly 
in favor of consulting the priest 
first,” but “Priests who understand 
the emotional disturbances of their 
parishioners who suffer from phobias, 
oppressions or compulsions, know 
that it is of no help for these un- 
fortunates merely to be told to get on 
their knees and pray.” 

“, . there is no such thing as an 
unconscious in the moral sense of the 
word,” but “If Paracelsus returned, 
he might, perhaps, find reason to re- 
peat his old warning ‘to forget words 
and manners and treat your pati- 
ents.’ ” 

“One might say that the psychoan- 
alytical view is, after a fashion, 4 
return to the demonological concept 
of mental disorders,” but “. . . as 4 
result of original sin, man is inclined 
toward evil... .” 

On the involved subject of voca- 
tional counseling in this complicated 
age, the authors offer a familiar 
Biblical quotation as the key to hap- 
piness and success: “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and all these things 
shall be given to you.” 

They also take time out to question 
the sincerity of the late Rabbi Joshua 
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Loth Liebman: “. . . it is difficult to 
see how Liebman, a faithful Jew, 
elevated, in his Peace of Mind, Freud 
to the rank of prophet. If he sub- 
scribed to the psychoanalytic thesis 
that God is a creature of the human 
mind, he could not call himself a be- 
liever; and if he was really a believ- 
er, he could not admit the psycho- 
analytic concept of God.” 

In undermining Rabbi Liebman’s 
logically untenable but realistically 
defensible position, it seems to me, 
the authors have pretty well undone 
their own painstaking efforts, and 
any others past or pending, to bring 
about an effective liaison between the 
armed camps of entrenched psycho- 
analytic thought and vested religion. 
Their indictment of his tentative 
profiering of the olive branch is a 
bill of particulars calculated to 
thwart any rapprochement, not only 
between psychoanalytical psychiatry 


and Catholicism but, mutatis mutand- 
is, between the analysts and the 
theologians of any deistic persuasion. 

One of any persuasion could cavil 
indefinitely with this book, so vast is 
its canvas. To lighten the reviewer’s 
task, perhaps it is most reasonable to 
summon up a pair of especially re- 
vealing citations to collate the whole 
business. First, to pinpoint the un- 
yielding view of Father VanderVeldt 
and Dr. Odenwald: 

“If there is a conflict between 
psychiatry and objective ethics, 
the former must cede the issue. 
Why? Because ethics deals with 
one’s moral health, and psychiatry 
with one’s bodily or mental 
health; the moral health is the 
more important of the two.” 

And finally, as to the validity of 
their work as a whole: 

“It is highly questionable if our 
taking sides in freely debated dis- 
cussions is exclusively determined 





Japan’s Leftists 


The Left Wing in Japanese Politics. 
By Evelyn S. Colbert. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. 345 pp. $4.50. 


JAPAN IS, it need scarcely be said, 
the most modernized country in Asia. 
Her high level of industrialization, 
high rate of literacy and govern- 
mental efficiency will set a standard 
for other Asian nations to follow for 
decades to come. Indeed, in many 
ways she is more Western than Asian 
in her pattern of civilization. 

Yet, all of Japan’s advances were 
imposed from above, instead of 
springing from the people as in the 
Western countries. Until 1945, she 
was controlled by the heirs of the 
Meiji reformers, under whose pater- 
nal guidance the process of indus- 
trialization and modernization was 
carried out. Democratic institutions 
failed to make their appearance even 
while she was overtaking the West 
in all other spheres. 

Thus, the new postwar Japan has 
no stable tradition of democracy, to 
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say nothing of social democracy. 
The social democratic movement was 
stifled at birth, and labor unions 
were sharply restricted. The left- 
wing movement before the war was 
subjected to constant repression, as 
well as inner dissensions which gen- 
erally revolved around personalities 
rather than political issues. 

The author of The Left Wing in 
Japanese Politics has made a pains- 
taking effort to gather up all the 
threads of this complicated and con- 
fusing story—one with which even 
Japanese experts often find it diffi- 
cult to cope. Without first making 
one’s way through this bewildering 
labyrinth (at one time, before the 
war, as many as four or five left- 
wing parties were struggling among 
themselves, perpetually splitting and 
combining), it is impossible to ap- 
praise postwar developments. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 


by rational considerations. We 
find an excellent example among 
Catholic scholars. The adherents 
to one or another view in the 
famous controversies among the 
various schools of scholastic phil- 
osophy or in the opposing opin- 
ions of theology may believe that 
they are motivated exclusively by 
intellectual arguments; but their 
adherence to a particular school 
or view is at least equally de- 
termined by irrational factors, 
such as the religious habit they 
wear or the suggestive power of 
their former teacher. In _ fact, 
sometimes the very tone of their 
arguments betrays the emotional 
origin of their convictions.” 

The most captious critic of this 
extremely significant but extremely 
disappointing book could hardly have 
expressed his exception more lucidly. 


India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 
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JAPAN CONTINUED 


After the war, four Socialist fac- 
tions—left, left-center, right-center 
and right—combined to form a 
united party, which emerged as 
Japan’s largest political party in the 
April 1947 elections and took over 
the reins of government. In Decem- 
ber of that year, however, the extreme 
right wing broke away and, the fol- 
lowing July, the extreme left, re- 
ducing Socialist strength in the lower 


house of Parliament from 143 to 111. 
The remaining center group, reduced 
to only 49 seats in the 1949 elections, 
split in two in January 1950. The two 
were reunited in April, only to go 
their separate ways once more a 
year later. As a result, this fall’s ex- 
pected elections will witness four dis- 
tinct Socialist parties offering slates 
of candidates. All this is dealt with 
in detail in the book. 
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The Senate probe of the IPR will be hotly debated this 
fall. Inform yourself now by reading our 16-page survey 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


By Richard L. Walker 


Professor Walker, a member of the Far Eastern History Department at 
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key figure in the debate over Communist infiltration, how pro-Com- 
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One of Japan’s major tasks today 
is that of successfully meeting the 
threat of Communism. There is little 
likelihood that the Communists can 
apply in modern Japan the methods 
whereby they converted the countries 
of Eastern Europe into “people’s de- 
mocracies,” but the weakness of the 
Socialists inevitably plays into their 
hands. The Socialists, as the author 
brings out, are especially hampered 
as an anti-Communist force by a 
peculiar circumstance of Japanese 
left-wing history. In contrast with the 
Western nations, where Communism 
originally emerged as a leftist devia- 
tion of Socialism, the Japanese Com- 
munists made their appearance first, 
the Socialists representing a moder- 
ate faction that broke away. Anar- 
chism long dominated the Japanese 
labor and left-wing movement, and, 
with the advent of the Russian Revo- 
lution, it was transformed into Com- 
munism almost overnight. Commu- 
nism remained for many years the 
dominant influence, while no social 
democratic tradition existed to bring 
criticism to bear on developments in 
Russia. 

As a result, Japanese Socialists to- 
day, lacking both the knowledge and 
the will to expose the evils of Com- 
munism, are a far less effective anti- 
Communist force than their Western 
colleagues. In particular, they fail to 
realize fully that Socialism differs 
from Communism, not in the means 
of reaching the same end, but in the 
end itself. 

The Left Wing in Japanese Politics 
is a well-documented, thorough and 
objective analysis of the development 
of the Japanese left-wing movement 
both before and after the war, with 
the postwar phase, of course, treated 
in much greater detail. The author 
shows complete command of the 
available material, ranging from 
Japanese newspapers to other original 
sources, and has overlooked scarcely 
a single event of any significance. 
The biographical data on Japanese 
leftist leaders, provided in the ap- 
pendix, will be of great value to 
foreign students of the subject. 
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“'Hayworth’s performance 
in ‘Affair In Trinidad’ is so 
sizzling it singes the screen! 
This being a Presidential year, 
we'd like to 
nominate Rita 
as the whistle- 
stop-look- 
and- 
listen 
girl of 
1952!" 


Hy Gardner, 
Herald Tribune 













7/7 HAYWORTH 
(Nei YORD «.. 
Affair in 


‘Trinidad 


with Alexander Scourby + Valerie Bettis 
Torin Thatcher + Screen Play by OSCAR SAUL 
and JAMES GUNN + Produced and Directed by 
VINCENT SHERMAN + A BECKWORTH CORP- 
ORATION PRODUCTION + A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


AIR - CONDITIONED 
a " * 
Viclotia wer 


DOORS OPENY:45 A.M, 


/ GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


in The Musical Play 


The King and I 


witn YUL BRYNNER 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 








Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON | WILLIAM MART 
McCORMICK " TABBERT © WOLFSON 
ond JUANITA HALL 
Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 
MONDAY. EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 
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The most hilarious picture of the year! 
GINGER ROGERS © CARY GRANT © MARILYN MONROE 


“MONKEY BUSINESS" 


Plus A GREAT STAGE 
AND ICE SHOW! 
ROXY 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
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For Gentle and 
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Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 
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LISTEN IN 
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& VIEWS 


Daniel James, Managing 
Editor, THe New Leap- 
ER, debates issues of the 
day with leading writers 


& public figures 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
at 10:30 p.m. over 
WJZ — NEW YORK 
770 on your dial 


On 


“Spotlight - New 


Combs’s program, from 
the Sherbrooke Park 


York City. 


(A Larry Curtis Production) 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Recalls Meeting Campesino, 
Former Spanish Red Leader 


As a veteran of the Lincoln Brigade and the 
regular Spanish Loyalist army, I enjoyed read- 
ing Granville Hicks’s review of El Campesino’s 
book [THe New Leaner, July 28). 

Valentin Gonzalez is no stranger to me. I 
can never forget my first encounter with him 
during the battle of Brunette. I, the only Amer- 
ican working as a sovietchik (adviser) on tank 
warfare in the Loyalist army, had to point out 
to this devil-may-care and not quite literate 
commander that he was not following the di- 
rections outlined to him on the military map 
by the big Russian brass. “I s on your 
map,” he retorted. “What need have I of maps? 
There isn’t a bush under which I haven’t re- 
lieved my bowels from here to Extramadura. 
You and your map-reading generals give me 
a pain in the you-know-where”—and he pointed 
behind me, where stood General Gregorovich, 
commander of the Russian Military Mission in 
Spain. 





In Spanish military circles, commanded and 
supervised with Prussian-like and humorless 
discipline by the Russian military, Campesino 
was like a breath of fresh-air. I knew then that 
this man could never become a mere puppet. 
There was too much of the true son of the soil 
about him. In the tortured land of Spain, faced 
with Black Fascist reaction at the front and 
paralyzing Red Communism in the rear, Cam- 
pesino, though he then wore a Communist uni- 
form, still in his libertarian personality sym- 
bolized the will of the Spanish people to die 


fighting on their feet rather than live on their 
knees. 
Cleveland RosBert GLADNICK 


Urges Labor, Liberals 


To Vote Socialist 

It is quite easy now to hear the cries and 
moans from the labor and liberal movement. 
Labor has been left to straggle far behind the 
high cost of both prices and The 


profits. 





Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words, 


laborites and liberals have been ditched by 
both parties, which preferred to nominate very 
conservative Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates while delivering a formal kick in 
the pants to the “left-of-center” elements. 

Well, labor and the liberals have no one to 
blame but themselves for having blindly tied 
themselves to the city machines of the Demo. 
cratic party or the gold braid of a famous 
general. The civil-rights issue, FEPC and 
decent labor relations all have been ignored. 
The Democrats, Dixiecrats and Republicans 
have joined forces to play the working and 
liberal folks for fools. 

This happened because there were some 
leaders in the liberal-labor movement who 
lacked the courage and foresight to move for 
a non-Communist labor party in 1948 before 
Wallace and the Commies took over. Now it 
is stuck without any real voice for liberalism 
except the Socialist party. The only alternative 
this year is for the liberal-laborites to vote for 
Darlington Hoopes and the Socialist party 
ticket. 

Another point to note: Socialist administra- 
tions like those of Mayors McLevy of Bridze- 
port, Conn.; Zeidler of Milwaukee, Wisc.; 
and Freese of Norwalk, Conn. never have and 
are not now tainted by either the touch of 
graft or the influence of big business. 

Labor should face up to the fact that they 
are being made fools of by the Demo-Dixiecrats 
and the “Ikish liberals” and start building now 
for a strong non-Stalinist labor party. 
Hartford, Conn. STANLEY R. BoRENSTEIN 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation 


“THRILLING ... COLORFUL!" .ZUNSER, CUE 


Sir Walter Scott's "IVANHOE" starring 


Robert Taylor e Elizabeth Taylor e Jean Fontaine 
George Sanders « Emlyn Williams 
Color by TECHNICOLOR © Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN « An M-G-M Picture 
ON STAGE: “IRIDESCENCE”"—Gala new revue produced 
by Russell Markert with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, 
Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray- 


Doors Open Today 10:30 A.M. 


Rockefeller Center 
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Orn: SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 
dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun, 


y First Lieutenant The important attack stopped cold. Alone, and 


armed with only a .45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 


, Henry A. Commiskey, USMC Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 


dispatched its five-man crew, then reloaded, and 





; cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 
/ . . 
/ ing, his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 
; \ ledal of Honor r 
1s 
d 
d. 
18 
d 
1€ 
10 
or 
re 
it 
m 
ve . , . 
* Lieutenant Commiskey says: 
ty “After all, only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
s another vitally important way. People like you, 
id whose successful 50-billion-dollar investment in 
. U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
ey no Commie can crack us from within! That 
ts counts plenty! 
Ww 
“Our bullets alone can’t keep you and your 
IN 


family peacefully secure. But our bullets—and 
your Bonds—do!” 


* * = 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work! 
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EDITORIAL 


The Malan Plan 


Wuite the American South is slowly making some 
racial progress (see below), in the African South the 
drums of racial warfare beat ever louder. One should 
simply say, perhaps, the drums of war, period. For in the 
Union of South Africa more than bi-racial peace is at 
stake; if we read the signs correctly, Premier Daniel 
Malan’s Nationalist party would not only engulf white 
and nonwhite in fratricidal slaughter but, ultimately, 
would lead a neo-Boer South Africa in inter-national 
struggle against other African countries and the British 
Commonwealth. Ultimately, this witches’ brew must spill 
over into the world arena. 

Far too much has been said about the constitutional 
questions that loom above the racial issue in South Africa, 
and far too little about the long-term plans of the Na- 
tionalists. As we view the shaping picture, contained 
within Nationalist policy are the elements of three catas- 
trophes. 

The first objective of South African Nationalism is, of 
course, the establishment of unquestioned white suprem- 
acy. This would relegate 8,000,000 blacks, Cape Coloreds, 
Indians and even the tiny Chinese minority to the formal 
status of citizenless serfs most of them already occupy in 
fact. The civil disobedience movement of the African Na- 
tional Congress, which is resulting in fast filling the jails 
with nonwhites who are deliberately refusing to obey 
the apartheid laws, is only the first of an inevitable series 
of challenges on the part of an awakening nonwhite 
majority. Before this now-peaceful struggle has gone 
very far, bloodshed must ensue. 

A second Nationalist aim is directed not at the non- 
whites but at the non-Nationalist, usually English-speak- 
ing whites. Malan’s party would compel these people 
to employ the Afrikaans language (a bastard Dutch) in 
their daily lives. This is not only a direct attack upon 
a kindred European-produced culture, but indirectly a 
threat to the civil rights of the English-speaking popula- 
tion, for it would be easy, once Afrikaans is declared the 
only official tongue, to make knowledge of it a require- 
ment for employment or even for voting. 

Third, Malan and his party plan to cut South Africa 
adrift from the Commonwealth and proclaim it a re- 
public, On the surface, this would appear to be a natural, 
and perhaps even commendable goal—after all, why 
shouldn’t South Africans form an independent republic 
if they wish? In reality, however, they are already inde- 
pendent for all practical purposes, and creation of a 
republic would result in less not more independence for 
the bulk of the population, because then a Nationalist- 





ruled state would be able to pursue without inhibition 
the Malan dream of Boer supremacy over everyone else, 
Fearing this eventuality, anti-Nationalist whites have 
already begun to migrate north to Southern Rhodesia 
and other British-held regions. 

The Malan plan may be said to contain a fourth aim, 
one that is a logical extension of the others and the 
most frightening of all: imperial aggrandizement. Malan 
has more than once cast a covetous eye upon Bechuana- 
land (where Seretse Khama was deposed, for marrying a 
white Englishwoman, partly to appease Malan) and other 
territories bordering on South Africa. A republic under 
the domination of a white Afrikaans party, which in 
effect would be a dictatorship, would inevitably seek an 
outlet for its fanaticism in overt imperialistic gestures. 
In Southern Rhodesia, a growing Afrikaans-speaking 
minority maintains close contact with Malan’s party; it 
could easily serve the purpose the Sudeten Germans 
did for Hitler. 

Thus in South Africa there rages a struggle over more 
than the rights of a subject majority, significant as they 
are. Breeding without hindrance in the fetid swamp of 
Afrikaans master-race doctrine is a new Hitlerism which 
the world would do well, after its experience with the 
old Hitlerism, not to ignore because it is yet incubating. 
The proper body to take up the South African issue, be- 
fore it explodes, is the United Nations. 


High Jinks on Policy 


Ir soME of the resolutions passed at the American 
Legion’s just-concluded New York convention are in- 
dicative of the Legion’s conversion from its high-jinks 
past to a serious future, we prefer its past. The pranks of 
yore may have produced a few broken store-windows and 
a weary populace, but the Legion’s new preoccupation 
with world issues bodes ill both for it and for the 
nation as long as it passes resolutions that are, at best, 
half-baked. 

We have in mind, for example, the Legion’s demand 
that conduct of the Korean war be removed from “politi- 
cal control” and given to the military. Apart from the fact 
that this position was repudiated by the American people 
when they indicated their support of the President’s dis- 
missal of MacArthur, the Legion should know very well, 
after all it has done to expose Communism, that the fight 
against Stalinist imperialism is as much if not more 
“political” than “military.” To ask that the generals be 
given a free hand in Korea is to concede defeat there, 
for the generals know less about Communism than even 
the Administration—witness the Koje Island affair. 

Of a piece is the Legion’s insistence, for the third 
year in a row, that Acheson be dismissed as Secretary 
of State. At best, this is puerile, for if Acheson were 
fired that would not necessarily be accompanied by 4 
policy change for the better; at worst, it could further 
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shake the confidence of our allies in us while we are on 
the eve of putting a new President in office. 

Finally, we think that the Legion performed a grave 
disservice in calling for an investigation of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. This magazine, as the Legion must 
know, has more than once criticized the ACLU for some 
of its doubtful activities and utterances, and will do so 
again whenever the occasion warrants; but to state 
flatly, as the Legion did, that the Union has a “question- 
able record of subversive activities,” is to mistake un- 
witting periodic aberrations for conscious consistent 
policy. The ACLU, we submit, is no more subversive than 
the Legion. 


Last of the Racists 


Not so LONG aco, “the Rankins and the Bilbos” was 
a favorite epithet that many Americans used to express 
their disgust with a seemingly unreconstructed South. We 
were revolted by the spectacle of the Rankins and the 
Bilbos repeatedly defiling the halls of Congress with 
obscene outpourings against Negroes, Jews, Catholics and 
almost everyone else but other Rankins and Bilbos. But 
a revolution in the American attitude toward minorities, 
noticeable particularly in the South, has slowly been 
making its way across country. Now it is possible to 
report that with the defeat of John Rankin of Mississippi, 


_after sixteen long terms in the House of Representatives, 


the revolution is really taking hold and we are beginning 
to see the last of the overt white supremacists. 

Rankin’s defeat is by no means an unalloyed victory. 
To what extent it can be attributed to an enlightened 
electorate is hard to calculate. And we can scarcely expect 
Rankin’s successor, Thomas C. Abernathy, to be a 
flaming civil-rights champion. As a matter of fact, Aber- 
nathy, a five-term Congressman who was forced to run 
against Rankin because the two legislators’ districts had 
been merged as a result of the 1950 census, admits to 
being a friend of Rankin’s. But he will not be another 
Rankin, and the fact that Mississippians preferred him 
is sufficient unto this day. On another day, Mississippi 
will make another step forward. 


Anti-anti-Communism 


INTOLERANCE is no one-way street. Although it is fash- 
ionable, just now, to accuse anti-Communists of wanting 
to scrap civil liberties, there is at large a phenomenon 
called “anti-anti-Communism” which would seal the 
mouths of those who insist that Stalin is still the main 
enemy. “But surely,” as Governor Stevenson told the 
American Legion, “intolerance and public irresponsibility 
cannot be cloaked in the shining armor of rectitude and 
righteousness.” 
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Next Week 


The New Leaver will begin publication of two chapters 
from the forthcoming autobiography of 


Arthur Koestler 


ARROW IN THE BLUE: 


Chapter 27. Liberal Goetterdaemmerung 


Chapter 28. The Psychology of Conversion | 


*To be published by the Macmillan Company on September 22. 


None of your friends can afford to miss this event— 


Provide them with New Leaver subscriptions at once! 
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